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The Dairy Outlook Appraised 


Agriculture Dept. Officials Weigh Produéction-Demand-Price Prospects 
For Milk and Its Produéts—Consider Possible War Influences 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Despite the 
WV rising costs of production the out 

look for the milk producers of the 
United States is more optimistic than that 
of the producers of most other agricultural 
and livestock products. It seems highly 
probable that this improved situation as re- 
gards the producers also will apply to hand- 
lers and processors of milk and milk prod- 


ucts. 


\ high record of milk production is ex- 
pected this summer, according to Frank 
George of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Basis for this summer’s forecast, 
he says, is the larger number of cows on 
farms this year compared with last, and the 
prospect for. improved consumer demand for 
dairy products. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics expects prices of manufactured 
dairy products will continue higher this sum- 
mer than last. Farmers are getting higher 
prices for alt classes of milk this season as 
compared with a year ago, but costs of pro- 
duction also have been higher. 


Milk production, estimated at slightly over 
11,000,000,000 pounds in the United States 
May by the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, was about the same as in May last 
year, and on June 1 was 2 per cent higher 
than at the same time last year. With pas- 
tures furnishing abundant feed for milk cows 
the more important dairy sections pro- 
iction during June is believed to have ex- 
eded previous records for the month both 
total pounds and in pounds per capita. 
Prospects for pastures, crops and feed sup- 
ies are favorable in most sections. There 
‘e many local areas in need of rain, but 
1€ poor spots are smaller than usual. 


Pastures Better Than Average 


Pastures in dairy states early in June 
vere not equal to the early pastures of 
938, but they were better than in most re- 
ent years. Further improvement was the 
‘esult of good rains during the first half 
* June. A large hay crop is assured. Feed 
‘rain prospects are still uncertain but pres- 
‘nt conditions suggest a total tonnage a 


little below the large crops of the past two 
seasons. Farm stocks of feed grains, in- 
cluding sealed corn, are large and no signs 
of feed shortages likely to affect milk pro- 
duction have appeared as yet. 

The Crop Reporting Board states that 
for the country as a whole, the condition of 
pastures on June 1 averaged 81 per cent 


of normal, compared with June averages of 
7 per cent in the recent 1929-38 period and 
S 


5 per cent in the 1920-29 period. 


Pastures in the North Atlantic and Great 
Lakes state, although late in starting, im- 
proved greatly in May, and in early June 
were in uniformly excellent condition. In a 
few areas, however, excessive early grazing 
this spring appears to have reduced re- 
serve supplies usually available in June. In 
the West, pastures continue in good condi- 
tion with a good crop of grass cut at lower 
elevations and with generally excellent pros- 
pects for summer feed in the higher grazing 
districts. In the Pacific Coast states the 
condition of pastures on June 1 this year 
ranged from 23 to 25 points higher than at 
this time a year ago. 

Plentious rainfall in western Maryland 
and the Valley of Virginia in June gave the 
pastures an excellent start for summer graz- 
ing. 


With about normal supplies of fluid milk 
going into consumption, the heavier than 
usual milk production is resulting in a large 
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proportion of manufactured dairy products. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics dairy 
specialists say that the outlook for milk 
production is to decline during the next five 
months, but to continue at higher levels than 
in earlier years. Good pastures, more cows, 
and the higher level of prices to producers 
will tend to keep production high. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service reports only a 
moderate decline in butter production in late 
June from the peak of mid-June, and a gain 
of around 4 per cent over the same week 
last year. 


Possible War Effects Viewed 


The effect of the European war upon the 
demand for American dairy products as yet 
Neverthless 
the taking over of the entire milk and milk 
products output of the 


cannot be definitely estimated. 


Netherlands and 
Denmark by Germany not only is cutting 
off the vast milk products supplies that were 
formerly marketed inthe British Isles, but 
also the large exports of cheese and milk 
that were shipped to the United States. It 
is highly probable that Canada, New Zea- 
land and Australia will fall short of sup- 
plying the milk products requirements of 
Great Britain, there it seems certain that 
the American dairy producers will find an 
outlet for some of their products in British 
markets, in case Hitler fails to gain pos- 
session of the United Kingdom as readily 
as he has France and the other continental 
European countries. 


The milk producers of this country of a 
certainty will have a larger demand for 
their canned milk and cheese due to the 
stoppage of imports from the Netherlands, 
Denmark and Italy. All these factors indi- 
cate that the American dairymen may be in 
luck as regards the increase in numbers of 
milk cows and larger milk production. 


Production-Price Comparisons 
\ notable feature of the dairy situation 
is the increase in processing of canned milk. 
The production of 281,960,000 pounds of 
evaporated milk (case goods) in May ex- 








ceeded the May production of last year by 
5 per cent, and the 5-year (1934-38) May 
average by 19 per cent, according to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 
the second largest for any 
twenty-three 


That was 
month in the 
record. Production 
for the months of January to May this year 
was estimated at 1,039,000,000 pounds, ex- 
ceeding the same months last year by 118,- 
000,000 pounds, or 13 per cent, and the five- 
year average (1934-38) of 242,000,000 
pounds, or 30 per cent. It is the largest pro- 
duction ever reported for those months of 
any years. 
in May, 


years of 


Milk purchased by condensaries 
1940, totaled 494,343,000 pounds 
compared with 474,104,000 pounds in May, 
1939. This milk came from 118,000 producers 
in May, 1940 and 114,000 in the same month 
last year. 


The average price for case of 48 14%- 
ounce cans of evaporated milk in May, 1940 
ranged from $2.83 in New England to $2.71 
in the East North Central states, and $2.77 
for the United States. The average price 
paid for condensed milk per case of 48 14- 
ounce cans in May was $4.80 in New Eng- 
land, $5.25 in the East and West North 
Central states, and $4.80 for the entire 
country. 


Prices paid producers for 3.5 per cent milk 
per 100 pounds, delivered at the factory for 
May, 1940, were as follows: Middle At- 
lantic, $1.30 to $1.35; South Atlanic, $1.27 
to $1.60; East North Central, $1.22 to $1.44; 
West North Central, $1.12 to $1.36; South 
Central, $1.12 to $1.42; North Western $1.15 
to $1.36; South Western, $1.20 to $1.44; 
United States, $1.12 to $1.60; average $1.26 
compared with $1.10 in May, 1939. 


Some Reserves At Record Volume 


Stocks of 287,778,000 pounds of 
rated milk on June 1 
the largest ever reported for that period, 
exceeding those of the same date last year 
by 79,000,000 pounds, or 38 per cent, and a 
(1934-38) by 92,000,000 
pounds, or 47 per cent. The increase in 
stocks of 80,000,000 pounds during May was 
slightly larger than a year earlier, but was 
smaller than the five-year (1934-38) 
age increase of 92,000,000 pounds. 


evapo- 


(case goods) were 


five-year average 


aver 


Stocks of 


milk 
totaled 6,815,000 pounds, an in 


condensed (case goods) 
on June 1 
crease of 378,000 pounds, or 6 per cent, over 
the stocks of June 1 last year, but a decrease 
of 28 per cent from the five-year (1934-38) 
June 1 average. Stocks of condensed milk 
increased 2,801,000 pounds during May com 
pared with an increase of 1,829,000 pounds 
in May last year and a five-year (1934-38) 
average May increase of 4,455,000 pounds 


Production of dry milk during May in- 
cluded 3,704,281 pounds whole milk, 42,770,- 
561 pounds of skimmilk, 3,424 pounds cream, 
and 3,506,228 pounds buttermilk compared 
with 2,551,674 pounds whole milk, 39,362,- 


(Continued on Page 163) 


Dairy Science Sessions 


Quality Improvement Among Many 


Topies Stressed During American 
Association Annual Meeting 


Lafayette, Ind. (E. B.).—Methods of im- 
proving the quality of American milk, cheese, 
butter, ice cream and other dairy products, 
together with discussions on dairy breeding 
problems and a special symposium on arti- 
ficial insemination, featured the 34th annual 
meeting of the American Dairy Science As- 
sociation held June 24 to 28 at 
University here. 


Purdue 
The meeting was one of 
the largest in the history of the association 
with more than 400 persons registered from 
the United States and Canada. 


Two special $1,000 awards, given by the 
Borden Milk Co., are to be presented to in- 
dividuals whose work in the dairy produc- 
tion and processing fields is judged most 
meritorious by a committee from the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association. 

Subjects taken up during the meeting in- 
cluded the effects of vitamins and minerals 
on dairy cattle, the use of dried grapefruit 
pulp for milk nutrition 
value of various hays, treatment of cattle 
diseases, including mastitis and cancer, breed- 
ing and calf feeding, a discussion of milk 
secretion and the effect of thyroxin on dairy 
cattle, the use of vitamin C for sterile and 
partially sterile sires, the latest results of 
cheese, ice cream, butter and milk experi- 
ments carried out over the United States, 
symposium on 


production, the 


and a_ general extension 


methods. 


Separate sessions were held daily by the 
manufacturing section and the extension sec- 
tion of the association. In addition to the 
regular program for dairymen, a_ special 
program of entertainment was planned for 
young people and wives of dairymen. 


Speakers included Dr. C. E. Huffman, 
Michigan State College; Dr. W. E. Peter- 
son, University of Minnesota; Dr. C. W. 
Missouri; Dr. J. F. 
Kendrick, Bureau of Dairying of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; Prof. A. 
J. Cramer, University of Wisconsin; D. A. 
C. Dahlberg, New York State Experiment 
Station, who gave results of the use of corn 
sugar and syrup for frozen desserts; Dr. H. 
Macy, University of Minnesota; Dr. E. S. 
Guthrie, Cornell University, president of the 
association, and Dr. Harry Cave, Oklahoma 
\. and M. vice-president of the 
association. 


Turner, University of 


Cx lege, 


 Omme 


UPHOLDS LICENSE LIMITATION 


High Court Sustains Restrictive Section 
of City Sanitary Code 

New York (TJS)—The Appellate Divi- 

sion of the New York Supreme Court on 

June 14th unanimously ruled constitutional 


Section 155 of the Sanitary Code of Ne 
York City which limited the issuance « 
Class C licenses to independent distributor: 
of milk and milk products who had bee 
dealers before June 1, 1939. The high cou 
handed down no opinion explaining the rea 
son for its decision. 

Suit was filed by John Stracquadanio i 
behalf of all dealers similarly placed to com 
pel the Board of Health to issue licenses t 
dealers regardless of whether they had bee: 
distributing mllk before June 1, 1939. Sec 
tion 155 of the Sanitary Code, attacked b 
the suit, provides that dealers’ licenses b 
issued to three Class A—pasteur 
izers; Class B—operators of milk depots 
and Class C — “Dealers who operate on 
vehicle in the delivery and distribution o 
milk and/or milk products and who utilize 
the facilities of members of Class A or B? 

The time limit placed upon Class C dealers 
is “arbitrary and capricious”, the plaintiff 
argued unsuccessfully. Commissioner John 
L. Rice of the Board of Health, in an an- 
swering affidavit, justified the time limit as 
a compromise measure stating that the large 
number of small distributors had hampered 
the department in its efforts to regulate the 
milk industry. 


Fr 2 


H. W. DERWAY PASSES 
Well-known 


classes, 


Dairy Industry Figure 


Dies At Louisville, Kentucky 


Word has been received of the recent death 
in Louisville, Ky., of H. W. Derway, gen- 
eral manager of the Ewing-Von Allmen 
Dairy Co. (N. D. P.). “Herb,” as he was 
familiarly known to his many friends in 
Kentucky and Connecticut, has been engaged 
in the dairy industry since his discharge from 
the Navy after the last World War. 

Starting at the bottom in the plant of 
the Bryant-Chapman concern in Hartford, 
Conn. he worked himself up to the position 
of general manager, which post he held at 
the time of sale of Bryant-Chapman to Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation. 

After the merger of the Ewing and Von 
Allmen concerns in Louisville with National 
Dairy and a subsequent loss in business vol- 
ume, “Herb” Derway was the one selected 
With 
leadership and 
thorough knowledge of dairy plant manage 


to revitalize the combined interests. 
his natural attribute of 
ment and sales the business responded favor- 
ably in a short time. 
Derway’s influence and 
was felt 


sound judgment 
throughout Kentucky and neigh- 
boring states. He was ever a champion for 


fair dealings with producers and 


between 


friendly 
cooperation competitive groups. 
One of his strict policies was to get those 
with differences in opinion together, always 
believing that open discussion would bring 
about the correct solution. 

While but forty-seven years of age, “Herb” 
Derway leaves his mark as a constructive 
influence with a host of friends in the dairy 
industry. 
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Press Fight on Surplus Classification 


TRONG opposition to the operation of 
S« Federal-State Milk Marketing 

Orders governing the New York Met- 
ropolitan area as to their provisions bearing 
upon the disposal of surplus milk produc- 
tion in fluid cream channels of territories 
contiguous to the New York Shed has lately 
been spreading both within the affected east- 
ern states and throughout the mid-western 
dairy belt. In the May issue of the Review 
we presented a picture of the situation up 
to then existing in this regard; and we be- 
lieve it important to acquaint our readers 
with developments more recently unfolding. 


It will be recalled that the basis for the 
complaints rested in the establishment under 
the federal-state regulative mechanism of an 
outlet for surplus New York Shed milk 
whereby the cream separated therefrom can 


be disposed of in outside markets under a 


ng scheme sharply lower than the rate 
x Class 2-A milk used in the manu- 
e of cream moving in the controlled 
ypolitan district. 


bring the comparison of these two 
iandising means up to the latest pos- 
date, paying prices by handlers in the 
ypolitan area to producers for Class 
nilk moved during the month of June 
is year stood at $1.65 per hundred 
ls, with spot open market fluid cream 
levels at New York City ranging 
ily $17.00@18.25 per 40-quart can for 
period. As against this, the June return 
surplus Class 3-C: (designated as 3-D 
1¢ orders prior to the latest revision 
tive with May Ist) was $1.072 per hun- 
pounds, with offerings of the surplus 
n coming under this classification re- 
ed in open market channels outside the 
rolled area ranging during the month 


. 1940 


down to $11.75@12.25 per 40-quart can and 
possibly even lower. 


The degree to which this phase of the 
marketing order program, if resorted to by 
New York Shed handlers in any material 
volume, would disrupt the usual function- 
ing of neighboring fluid cream markets and 
normal operations in those areas from which 
their major supplies had formerly been 
drawn, may readily be understood. Their 
price structures for fresh cream—naturally 
well below the high pegged rates of the New 
York City area, but almost uniformly ma- 
terially above the surplus Class 3-C levels— 
have felt the undermining influence of the 
cut-rate influx, which concurrently and ines- 
capably disrupted cream merchandising con- 
ditions in the central west, many of whose 
producers long have depended upon outlets 
to the eastern consuming territory. 


A clear idea of the extent to which New 
York Shed handlers have availed themselves 
of this to them highly attractive channel of 
excess absorption may be obtained from a 
comparison of the proportion of the total 
monthly supply reported utilized therein by 
those industry elements coming under the 
federal-state orders. 


As announced by the New York market 
administrator, affected dealers threw a per- 
centage of their total monthly receipts into 
this surplus classification which mounted 
steadily from 2.90 in August, 1939 to 11.20 
in February, 1940; dropped momentarily to 
10.50 in March and 8.53 in April; and rose 
sharply once more to a level of 11.01 for 
May. 


In terms of actual quantity so involved, - 


the monthly poundage diverted into Class 
3-D—r, lately, Class 3-C—expanded with- 
out check from roughly 9,000,000 Ibs. last 
August to 49,000,000 Ibs. in March of this 
year, sagged a shade to 44,000,000 Ibs. in 
April and climbed to about 68,000,000 Ibs. in 
May. 


Adverse effects in the east have been felt 
chiefly in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, where the local 
handlers, producers and federal-state control 
officials have directed an intensified barrage 
against the offending provision; and in the 
west largely throughout the producing areas 
centering around the important dairying 
states of Indiana and Illinois, where an or- 
ganization of cream shippers has been created 
to launch a campaign against this and other 
trade hampering regulations. 


Those sponsoring the western movement 
have secured the backing of the Indiana 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation, which 
requested SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE HENRY 
\. Wa.tace for a rehearing on the New 
York order and a more equitable adjust- 
ment of its terms. This met with rejection 
by the Agriculture Department head on the 
ground that the program, just amended as 


of May Ist, had not yet had a chance fully 
to develop a pattern of operating results. 
SecRETARY WALLACE is said to have told the 
Indiana Commission through its Executive 
Secretary Wittiam E. Treapway, that 
after the orders have had time to show 
their effect, if “your Commission feels it 
necessary to request a hearing on additional 
amendments, such a request will be given 
full consideration.” 


This information was made known by 
Mr. Treapway at a recent Indianapolis 
meeting of dairy industry representatives, 
railroad traffic men and Indiana Chamber 
of Commerce officials at which every lead- 
ing phase of the question was examined and 
plans laid to expand the drive for relief 
from the present situation. These latter in- 
cluded the issuance of an appeal to Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Michigan, Ill- 
inois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin for 
action parallel with that taken by Indiana. 


Rail carriers, whose interest in the matter 
has been deepened by the pinch of reduced 
freight traffic volume, reported at the In- 
dianapolis session decreases in revenue of 
$150,000 to $200,000 as a result of curtailed 
fluid milk and cream shipments from the 
mid-west to eastern points. 


In addition, strenuous efforts in opposi- 
tion to the surplus provision of the New 
York orders are being continued by dairy 
trade leaders” and milk control and agricul- 
ture department officials in states contiguous 
to the Empire State. Those heading up the 
campaign in this area include S. McLean 
BuckINGHAM, Connecticut Milk Adminis- 
trator: the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association; J. M. Hosson of the distribut- 
ing firm of J. H. Hosson Company of 
Philadelphia, and many others. 


In its June issue the New England Dairy- 
man, organ of the producers’ groups in that 
section, comprehensively outlined the specific 
adverse influence on Boston market prices of 
surplus cream shipments from New York 
State, clarifying its presentation and conclu- 
sions with comparative tabulations as did 
the Review in May with respect to the more 
general aspects of the case. 


Of course it is patent that aid in the move 
toward elimination of the inequitable pro- 
visions complained of in the New York 
market regulatory machinery can scarcely 
be expected from the dairy industry elements 
within its borders, to whom the added safety- 
value for surplus milk pressure has acted as a 
decided boon. However, imposing support 
in the effort to iron out-a phase of the con- 
trol program so provenly disruptive and 
harmful to the general dairy business wel- 
fare is happily being cemented into a formid- 
able front. It is hard indeed to see how 
SECRETARY WALLACE can long ignore the 
undoubted merit of the complaints as lodged 
and the obvious and vital necessity for cor- 
rective action. 


(Continued on Page 164) 








Single Grade Regulations 


Local Health Board Delays Bottle Cap 
Order—Dealers Prepare For Other 
Revised Specifications 


\nnouncement was made June 11th by 
the New York City Board of Health that, 
because of the demands of the armament 
and airplane manufacturing industry, the 
requirement for use of a certain type of 
milk bottle cap would be waived until Janu- 
ary Ist in its specifications covering the 
single grade of milk which otherwise are 
to become effective on September Ist. The 
action of the Board, made public by Com- 
missioner John L. Rice followed 


from the milk distributors that 


reports 
manufac- 
turers of bottle caps found themselves un- 
able to obtain necessary new machinery for 
bringing out the new 
prior armament machine tool orders 


closures because of 


\t the same time Commissioner Rice made 
known that all the revisions in the sanitary 
code necessary for the creation of the new 
single grade had been completed. It will 
be recalled that the new regulations do 
away with the present Grade A and Grade 
B milk, substituting therefor a single grade 
to be known as “Approved Milk.” Sharp 
controversy between the industry and city 
officials over the proposed change marked 
the ‘preparatory period of setting up speci- 
fications which followed the original an- 
nouncement early last spring that the De- 
partment had decided upon this move. 


Basic Requirements Outlined 
Basic requirements for the new single 
grade call for a butterfat content of 3.3 per 
cent compared to a present minimum of 
3 per cent for Grades A and B, with the 
former in commercial practice normally 
running up to or above a full 4 per cent. 
The approved milk must have a_ bacteria 
content after pasteurization of not more 
than 30,000 to the cubic centimeter as against 
the present minimums of 30,000 for Grade A 
and 50,000 for Grade B. 


High butterfat milk may be designated 
as containing “At least 4.2 per cent butter- 
fat” on the tag attached to the can or on the 
outer caps of the bottle or 
container under the new 


single service 
rules. This pro- 
vision is in addition to other labeling regu- 
lations. 


Specifications for the bottle cap call for 
a complete coverage of the pouring lip and 
reserve the entire cap for information re- 
quired by the Health Department. 
of trade-marks, however, or 


The use 
trade names 
or other information on other parts of the 
bottle or in advertisements, are not pro- 
hibited so long as the statements made are 
not misleading. 


Under the terms of the Department's 


waiver its regulations covering the bottle 
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closures will not become effective until Jan- 
uary Ist of next year 


Time Limits and Pasteurization 


The regulations dealing with limitations 
on the time of sale or delivery and pasteur- 
ization, both as to regular and short-time 
high temperature practices, are as follows: 


Regulation 51. Time of sale or delivery 
1. No dealer shall have, keep, offer for sale, 
sell or deliver in the City of New York, any milk 
grade and designation later th: wrty- 
3) hours after the end of the t ve (12) 
An luring whi pasteurization occurred 
s indicated on the single service paper containers, 
or tags or caps attached to the cans or bottles 
such milk, or any eam of this grade and 
designation in single service paper containers, or 
cans or bottles, later than seventy-two (72) hours 
after the end of the twelve (12) hour period dur- 
ng which pasteurization occurred as indicated on 
the single service pape 


attached to i o1 


tainers, or tags or caps 
bottles 

No dealer shall hav keep, offer for sale, 
sell or deliver in the City of New York, any 
Chocolate Milk” or “Cocoa Milk” or “Chocolate 
Flavored Drink’? or “Cocoa Flavored Drink’’ later 
than forty-eight (48) hours after the day of pas- 
teurization as indicated by the numeral on the 
caps of bottles, except where these products have 
been sterilized im the final sealed container, or 
later than forty-eight (48) hours after the end 
of the twelve (12) hour period during which pas- 
teurization occurred as indicated on the single 
service paper containers or on the tags attached 
to the cans 


3. The provisions of this regulation shall not 
apply to sour cream, buttermilk, cultured butter- 
milk or fermented milk; nor to cans of milk or 
cream in the possession of a wholesale dealer, 
if labeled “For Manufacturing Purposes Only,” 
nor to milk or cream on the premises of a manu- 
facturer of cheese, ice cream, confectionery or 
any other food product to be used for the manu- 
facture of said products. If the said manufacturer 
uses the same premises ‘or the sale of milk and 
cream, then the aforesaid exception shall apply 
only when the milk or cream is labeled ‘For 
Manufacturing Purposes Only.” 

Regulation 54. Pasteurization and 
Milk and Milk Products 

1. Whenever the word ‘Pasteurized” or “Pas- 
teurization” is used in these regulations or in 
any other regulations relating to milk, cream, or 
other milk products, it shall be taken to mean 
and include: 


fottling of 


(a) Milk or milk products, every particle of 
which has been heated to a temperature of not 
less than one hundred and forty-three degrees 
(143°) Fahrenheit and held at such tempera 
ture for not less than thirty (30) minutes and 
thereafter immediately cooled to a temperature 
of at least fifty degrees (50°) Fahrenheit by 
equipment and methods approved by the De 
partment of Health, or 

(b) Milk or milk products, every particle of 
which has been heated to a temperature of not 
less than one hundred and sixty degrees (160°) 
Fahrenheit and held at such temperature for 
not less than fifteen (15) seconds and there 
after immediately cooled to a temperature of 
at least fifty degrees (50°) Fahrenheit by 
equipment and methods approved by the De- 
partment of Health. 


The cooling provisions of paragraph (a) and 
(b) shall not apply to sour cream, cultured but 
termilk, buttermilk and fermented milk products. 


Dealers Prepare For Change 
Expression of application for the exten- 
sion of time in putting into effect this re- 
quirement was immediately expressed by 
J. O. Eastlack, secretary of the Metropoli- 
tan Milk Bargaining Agency 
and by other dealers individually. 


Distributors 


\ll New York City distributors now are 
engaged in adjusting equipment and_prac- 
tices in all channels from the farm to the 
consumer in preparation for the new single 
grade specifications 

The Department has prepared a pamphlet, 
reprinted from The City Record of June 
21, 1940, embodying all the amendments to 
the Sanitary Code involved in the grade 
changes and otherwise as adopted June 11th. 


The text of these amendments, too lengthy 
for presentation here, should be obtzined 
from the Department of Health, Cit 
New York, for close study by all interested 
members of the New York Milk Shed cairy 
industry. 


ol 


—=_- 
E. M HARMON HONORED 


Former Milk Administrator Lauded By 
Industry—Successor Greeted 

Two hundred and thirty-one members of 
the dairy industry of the New York Milk 
Shed attended a testimonial dinner on June 
13 at Syracuse to honor Erskine M. Har- 
mon, former administrator of the federal- 
state milk Among 
those showing their high esteem and ap- 


marketing agreement. 


preciation for the work and accomplishments 
of Mr. Harmon were leaders of many and 
varied organizations and bodies in the milk 
and milk products field. 

The dinner was sponsored by the Pro- 
sargaining Agency, the New York 
State Conference Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions and _ the 


ducers’ 
Syracuse Chamber oi 
Commerce. 

The many speakers who pointed out the 
former administrator’s ability, the high re- 
gard in which he is held by producers, and 
who expressed a warm welcome for N. J 
Cladakis, the administrator,  in- 
cluded: Dr. C. E. Ladd, dean of the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University; E. § 
Foster, secretary of the New York State 
Federation of Farm Bureaus; Fred H. Sex- 
aur, president of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association; O. M. Reed, chief, 
Dairy Section, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and Holton V. Noyes, New York 
State Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets. 

When presented with a twenty-one jewel 
watch by the industry through Ralph Norton, 
president of the 


present 


Producers Agency, Mr. 
Harmon said: “I would have preferred that 
this transition occur quietly but I would not 
be human if there did not swell up within 
me a great sense of gratitude for this demon- 
stration. You people of the New York milk 
shed, and I include the countless thousands 
not present here tonight, have been gvod 
to me—better than I have deserved. There 
is no milk shed in the country where groups 
have stood together better than here. Con- 
tinue in that way and you carnot fail to 
succeed in your undertakings.” 

Mr. Cladakis in response to his welcome 
thanked the industry and appealed for ‘he 
continued cooperation of all elements to 
make the present program successful. 

Snesiienidieiailisities tition 


ELECTED TO BOARD 


W. H. Aubrey, vice-president of the Frick 


Co., Waynesboro, Pa., and sales manager 
of the ice and refrigerating machinery <e- 
partment has been elected to the 
Directors. 


Soard of 
\ graduate of the Georgia School 
of Technology, he has been with Frick ( 
nearly twenty-three years. 
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‘Ailk Quality Stressed 


Joi Sessions of Certified Group and 
‘edical Dairy Commissions Hear 
Many Interesting Speakers 


E. A. Woelffer of Boston was re- 

| president of the Certified Milk Pro- 
Association of and Dr. 

C. Norris of Atlanta was elected to 

the American Association of Medical 

Mil. Commissions at the joint annual con- 


America, 


ference of the two associations held in New 
Yi City Monday and Tuesday, June 10 
11, at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


th W. 
e-elected secretary-treasurer of the cer- 

ed group and Dr. Paul B. Cassidy was 
ted to that post in the association of 
medical milk groups. Mr. Shoemaker was 
also named assistant secretary of the A. A. 
M. M. C. William F. Duemmel of the 
Borden Co., New York City, and G. Hib- 
bard of Baltimore were 
of the Certified Milk 
tion. Dr. Hugh L. 
Gustav L. 


Shoemaker of Scranton, Pa., 


elected directors 
Producers’ Associa- 
Dwyer of Kansas City 
and Dr. Kaufmann of Chicago, 
retiring president, were elected to the Coun- 
cil of the American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions. 


Many prominent speakers stressed the im- 


portance of quality in milk during the 


meeting. 


One of the leading addresses was made 
by Dr. Gustav L. Kaufmann of Chicago, 
past president of the American Association 
of Medical Milk Commissions. Dr. Kauf- 
mann urged the use of certified milk by 
persons of all ages—not just infants. “It is 
too bad to limit the use of certified milk to 
infancy,” he said. “It is far better to advo- 
cate the use of certified milk for the grow- 
ing child, the adolescent youth, the matur- 
ing adult, and to those of us past middle 
age. In certified milk we have as nearly a 
perfect food as it is possible to obtain. Its 
use will supply the various elements and 
accessory food factors necessary for a good 
ripe old age.” 


Dr. Woelffer declared that certified milk 
today is the finest fresh milk supply in the 
world. “Splendid cooperation between the 
medical milk commissions and the producers 


has achieved this,” he said. 


Wolman Urges Homogenization 


Dr. Irving J. Wolman, secretary of the 
Milk Com- 
mission, urged the homogenization of certi- 
fied milk. 
properly performed, so changes the curdling 
characteristics of milk that the curds be- 


Philadelphia Pediatric Society 


“Homogenization of milk, when 


come comparable in size with those of boiled 


milk,” Dr. Wolman said. “The flavor of 
such milk is palatable and pleasant and the 
butterfat with its contained vitamins be- 
comes homogeneously distributed.” 


Dr. Frank S. Needham, Chicago physician, 
declared that a satisfactory milk supply for 
a community safe, clean arid 
product which is adequate in 
quantity and reasonable in price. 


Dr. Robert S. Harris of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, spoke 
on “The Role of Milk in Attaining Optim- 
um Nutrition.” 


involves a 
wholesome 


“Foibles and superstitions 
against milk cannot long survive now that 
its safety and nutritive values have been 
demonstrated,” declared Dr. Harris. “The 
industry is ready to go ahead not by inter- 
mural wars to wean customers from com- 
petitors, but by selling more milk to all 
customers, by demonstrating that milk has 
superior values for the adult as well as for 
the infant and young child.” 


Dr. James Weber, of the Lutheran Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, said that the inclusion of 
certified milk, eggs, butterfat, as well as 
vitamin 


concentrates, in selected cases, is 


helpful in the diet of a diabetic patient. 


Milk Instead of Tea and Coffee 


Another advocate of milk for adults as 
well as children was Dr. Harry Mandel- 
(Continued on Page 167) 
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MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. 


Why not get the whole 
story of the industry’s 
Number 


BESS STEEL MILK 


Because the Mojonnier Vat is easy to clean. Because 
every bit of its cooling surface can be visually in- 
spected. Because there is no chance of unseen, un- 
cleaned areas re-infecting the buttermilk during the 
incubation period. Buttermilk propagated on the 
Mojonnier Counter-Current Pasteurizer contains only 
strains of the original pure mother culture. 


Another reason for this vat’s great popularity is its 
all-welded construction—with a complete elimination 
of cracks and crevices on the outer jacket of the vat. 
No chance of “rotten milk odor” to develop from prod- 
uct trapped in uncleanable lock and overlapping seams. 


Ohio Street, Chicago, Tl. 


1 ‘vat today? 


* Name on request. 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The Mojonnier Counter-Current Pasteurizer 
will give you the same high quality butter- 
milk that it is producing for hundreds of 
users throughout the country. 


—WROTE AN EXECU- 
TIVE OF A LARGE 
EASTERN DAIRY* 
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Dairy Month Highly Successful 


National Dairy Council Coordinates Activities in Intensive National June 


Drive — Record Results Seem Assured from Broadened Backing 


CCORDING to all early reports the 

achievements of June National Dairy 

Month have been highly gratifying. 
While no figures are of course yet available 
as to the increase in sales of milk and dairy 
products, many cooperating participants re- 
port substantial output increases. Excellent 
leadership by the National Dairy Council and 
the active participation of other organiza- 
tions and their members wholeheartedly en- 
tered into the spirit of making Dairy Month 
a success, 


Dairy Feast at Columbus, Ohio, 


In addition to the National Dairy Council 
the following organizations helped to sponsor 
the campaign: National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, American Butter In 
stitute, Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers, International Association of Milk 
Dealers, Milk Industry Foundation, National 
Association of Local Creameries, National 
Cheese Institute, Institute of Distribution, 
Inc., National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, Independent Food Distributors Coun- 
cil, and National Association of Food Chains. 


In addition to these powerful backing or- 
ganizations further impetus to Dairy Month 
was given by industrial firms, news broad- 
casters, many advertisers, newspapers, mag- 
azines, state and federal dairy associations, 
government officials and departments, trans- 
portation agencies, department stores, and 
farm organizations. So comprehensively and 
thoroughly was publicity disseminated that 
the news of Dairy Month spread to every 
city, town and hamlet in the country. 


150 


Varied Efforts Employed 


Many novel and dramatic means were used 
during June to publicize milk and dairy 
products. Many retailers “stopped” the pub- 
lic with attention-catching window displays. 
store streamers, special restaurant menus, 
point-of-sale fountain and counter displays, 
etc. Dairy products handlers staged milking 
contests, dairy luncheons, parades, and con- 
tests. Speakers were enlisted to put a “plug” 
in for dairy products on 


many public 


occasions. 


















































































Boosting National Dairy Month 


lo single out a few individual instances, 
much favorable publicity was given to Dairy 
Month throughout Indiana. Governor M. 
Clifford Townsend issued a_ proclamation 
designating June as Dairy Month and com- 
mented on the value of the dairy industry 
to the state both from a health and monetary 
standpoint. He urged citizens to aid in in- 
creasing the 


volume of dairy products 


consumption. 

Dairy Day in Columbus, Ohio, June 12th, 
attracted industry men, producer leaders, and 
consumer heads from every corner of the 
state. The day was officially proclaimed by 
Mayor Floyd F. Green 

Events during the day, which received 
wide publicity in the press, included cows 
of five breeds pasturing on the State House 
lawn, a butter ball tosed from the State 
Capitol dome by an American Association 
pitcher to his catcher on the lawn 300 feet 
below; and a milk drinking contest among 
three hundred kiddies under twelve. The 
winner of the milk drinking contest was 
given a year’s “health insurance” in having 
delivered to his home each morning a quart 













of milk. Six months’ and three months de. 
liveries were awarded the second and ‘hird 
prize winners. 


Intensive Activities In Ohio 


Local dairy distributors purchased the re 
“Volunteer’s Noble Minnie”, 
and presented her to the Columbus Zoo as 
an added feature of Dairy Day. She was 


istered Jersey, 


later made “Queen” of the day, and reigned 
as honor guest at the Dairy Feast held in 
the evening at the Neil House. Cooperating 
in this event were Columbus Milk Distribu- 
tors Association, Columbus Milk Council; 
Ohio Swiss Cheese Asociation; and repre- 
sentatives of the milk and dairy products 
industry of the state. 


A total of more than 12,000 pounds of milk 
were necessary to provide the dairy products 
consumed by the seven hundred and _thirty- 
five guests at the Dairy Feast in the Neil 
House. Manufacturers, distributors, and pro- 
cessors piled the banquet tables high with 
735 pints of milk, 180 pounds of cottage 
cheese, 150 pounds of cottage cheese, 200 
pounds of Swiss cheese, 200 pounds of butter, 
60 gallons of ice cream, and 45 gallons oj 
sherbet. The menu, besides milk products, 
included ham baked with milk, horseradish 
in whipped cream sauce, buttermilk biscuits, 
potatoes with cheese, and cream with coffee. 


\ppearing on the speaking program weré¢ 
Governor John W. Bricker, Rev. Fay Le 
Meadows, and Milton Hult, president of the 
National Dairy Council. Governor Bricker 
made an inspiring appeal for government to 
lay hands off individual enterprise .in the 
United States, the last stronghold of real 
democracy in the world. He paid tribute 
to the dairy industry as the foundation stone 
of our economic and health structure in this 
country. Fay LeMeadows challenged the 
man working with milk to a full realization 
of his having an important job in the con- 
duct of things fundamental to the success a1 
happiness of the American people. 


Minnesota Program Effective 


Minnesota, one of the nation’s leadir 
dairy states, staged the biggest Dairy Month 
promotion in its history this year. Scoré 
of dairies, thousands of dairy farmers, ar 
hundreds of milk wagon drivers, throug 
their trade unions, participated in the driv 

Hundreds of newspapers used publicit 
material and eleven Minnesota radio st 
tions carried quarter-hour shows daily du 
ing the month, on a gratis basis, to ai 
Minnesota’s leading industry. 


The Milk Foundation of Minnesota, 
cooperative group of twenty-four Minneapo 
lis-St. Paul dairies, together with 8,500 dairy 


farmers near the Twin 


Cities, feature: 
Amanda Snow, NBC performer, ove: 
WTCN. Recordings of each day’s show 


during June were shipped to eleven othe: 
stations in the state. Minneapolis and St 


Paul stations not carrying the Amanda Snow 
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ideast cooperated by airing the com- 
ials lifted from the show. 


ilk driver- unions in the Twin Cities 
inteered to participate in the cost of 
<ing and supplying the nearly 200 discs 
| by state stations. 


he promotion was handled by The Mc- 
d Co., Minneapolis, under the direction 
W. E. Thompson, executive secretary of 
e Milk Foundation. 


Retailers Cooperate Fully 


he Institute of Distribution, Inc., and 
Limited Price Variety Stores Associa- 
Inc., issued several special bulletins to 
members encouraging their participation 
Dairy Month. Window, backbar and inner- 
ore displays pushing milk and dairy prod- 
ts played an important part in boosting 
e drive. 

\pproximately 7,530 stores of the 47 com- 
panies of this campaign group which oper- 
ite restaurants, luncheonettes, soda fountains, 
miik bars, fountainettes and tea rooms joined 

They had the active promotional help of 

7,8C0 units of the 67 general merchandise, 
apparel, variety store, shoe, auto accessory, 
specialty shop and other types of companies 
served by the Institue or the LPVSA which, 
while vending no milk themselves were sym- 
pathetic toward National Dairy Month. 


Milk-selling variety stores aimed at their 
record of 28.5 per cent group milk sales in- 
rease in June, 1939 over a corresponding 
veriod in 1938, and 63.4 per cent increase in 
June, 1939 over June, 1937. This campaign 
group’s chain restaurant companies hoped to 
smash their group record of 10.6 per cent 
milk sales increase in June, 1939 over June, 
1938. 

In Washington, D. C., over 200 men and 
omen turned out ‘to hear Senator Alex- 
nder Wiley, (Republican, Wisconsin), salute 
‘ational Dairy Month at a luncheon held 

June 12th at the"Hotel Willard, sponsored 

the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers 
ssociation. An interesting talk on Dairy 
fonth promotion was presented by Gertrude 
lrinker of the Richmond, (Virginia) Dairy 
ouncil. 

Santa Barbara, California, ushered in Dairy 
lonth with a procession of cows and calves 
iraded up the same State Street of this 

inicipality on which, yearly, famous Palo- 
in and Arabian horses tread in Santa Bar- 
ira’s gala Fiesta Horse Parade. Dairy 
laids and banner-juggling children marched 

celebrate Dairy Month, led by Walter 
lughes of Galota and Helen Lee Davis of 
ompoc, “All-Star” 4-H boy and girl oi 
anta Barbara county. 

Widespread Participation Secured 
The parade was climaxed by a milking 
ontest in which several Santa Ynez valley 
milkmaids” 
iwarded both for milking contest winners 
and for the children who carried the most 
‘riginal Dairy Month banners. 
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participated. Prizes were 


Similar reports have been received from 
all sections of the country. Public office 
holders, people in the limelight of public 
entertainment, professional men and women 
and educators all exerted their influence to 


make June Dairy Month a success. 


Milk Industry Foundation distributed a 
clip sheet showing a variety of charts, illus- 
trations, drawing, and editorial material to 
be used during Dairy Month. A_ folder 
“Ideas for Dairy Month”, was also distrib- 
uted by this organization. It supplied radio 
“Spots”, special events, newspaper ads, show- 
manship, sales sizzlers, menu tips, and 
feature items. This material was all helpful 
in encouraging cooperation to push the drive. 

\n official campaign guide issued by the 
National Dairy Council assisted in coordin- 
ating the efforts of the various participators 
in Dairy Month. The Council made available 
a wide assortment of effective display and 
sales promotional material for the use of 
dairy products firms and all types of retail 
establishments that cooperated with the June 
boost dairy products program. 

While any definite indices of sales gains 
are not yet available leaders in the field of 
dairy products merchandising estimate that 
the results of the campaign this year con- 
siderably exceeded those of any previous 
year. 

— © ——- 
BY-PRODUCTS AT SMITHSONIAN 
According to a recent announcement from 

National Dairy Products Corporation the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. 
C., has accepted for its Chemical Section 
a display captioned “Why the Scientist 
Studies Skimmilk and Whey.” This display 
was prepared by Sealtest, Inc., and Sheffield 
By-Products Co., divisions of National 
Dairy Products Corporation, in collabora- 
tion with the U. S. Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry. 

Thos. H. MclInnerney, president of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, stated 
that the display will help further the com- 
mercial usage of milk-derived by-products 
in industry. The exhibit shows the types 
of industrial outlets already uncovered for 
dairy by-products and suggests still greater 
industrial uses for the great available supply 
of skimmilk. 

— —<—- + 
MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 
Daily average sales of fluid milk during 

May decreased 2.41 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 136 U. S. markets to 
the New York City headquarters of the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 

In May daily average sales totaled 6,514,- 
060 quarts compared with 6,674,887 quarts 
in May, 1939. 

Milk company payrolls in May showed a 
decrease of 3.17 per cent and employment 
a decrease of 1.68 per cent compared with 
May, 1939. 





A Rogers’ installation at Reed 
Bros. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. 


ROGERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 


For manufacturing High Qual- 
ity Concentrated Skimmed Milk, 
Whole Milk, Ice Cream Mix 
and Buttermilk. 


Eliminate metallic contamina- 
tion. Produce  clean-flavored 
products with ROGERS Stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pans. 


ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


Manufactured in all desired ca- 
pacities, equipped with counter- 
flow or parallel-flow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Sep- 
arator is Standard Equipment in 
All Pans. 


We also manufacture Spray 
Process Milk Driers, Hotwells, 
Single and Double Effect Evap- 
orators and Cream Pasteurizing 
Equipment. 


If you have a problem or a question, 
our Engineers will gladly assist you. 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT STREET 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 











New York May Price 


Net Return Under Control 
Orders Shows Seasonal Drop of 23e— 
Well Above Last Year 


New York milk shed producers delivering 
to handlers under the federal-state market- 
ing orders covering the New York Metro- 
politan area were paid for May deliveries 
on the basis of a uniform rate of $1.58 per 
100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent butterfat milk re- 
ceived at plants in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone, according to the computations of 
N. J. Cladakis, Market Administrator, made 
known from his New York City headquart- 
ers in mid-June. 


Uniform 


The May uniform price shows a seasonal 
decline of 23c per 100 Ibs. from April, and 
compares with average net producer associa- 
tion returns of $.98@1.10 per 100 Ibs. in 
May of 1939. Mr. report 
claimed that the May price was approxi- 
mately 
which 


Cladakis in his 


12c per 100 Ibs. higher than that 
would have prevailed without the 
amendments to the federal-state marketing 
orders which became effective May Ist. 
The May producer price of $1.58 is based 
on a Class 1 rate of $2.45 per 100 Ibs., a 
Class II-A price of $1.65 per 100 Ibs., and 
the following prices for each of the remain- 
ing eight classe# which represent the value 
of milk used for various manufactured prod- 
ucts: Class II-B milk, $1.391 per 100 Ibs.; 
Class II-C milk, $1.341 per 100 Ibs.; Class 
III-A milk, $1.336 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-B 
milk, $1.291 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-C milk, 
$1.101 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-D milk $1.066 
per 100 Ibs.; Class IV-A milk 99.1c per 
100 Ibs., and Class IV-B milk, $1.032 per 
100 lbs. The usual freight zone and butter- 
fat differentials were applicable to the May 


returns. 
Radical Group Protests 


Leading producers’ groups accepted the 
seasonal drop in net returns as naturally 
arose from some 
Archie Wright, 


Farmers’ Union, 


unavoidable, but protests 
of the more radical elements. 
chairman of the Dairy 
strike 


from his 


leaders in activities in recent years, 
stated Utica that 
_ farmers were far from satisfied with present 
price conditions and that 


headquarters 
Union meetings 
had been asked to vote a course of action. 
+ “The May $1.58 a hundred 
weight for milk is not satisfactory to pro- 
Wright is reported to have 
“The June price, which will not be 
known until July 14, is almost certain to be 


return of 


ducers,” Mr. 
said. 
even lower. The distributors are staging 
their annual grab of the farmers’ flush pro- 
duction to sell to consumers later at fancy 
cannot exist under these 


prices. Farmers 


conditions.” 
Volume and Value Breakdown 
A total of 622,447,497 pounds of milk 
was involved in the computation for May, 
Mr. Cladakis reported. This based on the 
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value of each of the ten classes, had a net 
value of $10,599,335.95. Out of this amount 
there had to be deducted $774,067.16 for 
market service claims of handlers and for 
payments to cooperatives, leaving $9,825,- 
268.79. 


Claims filed by handlers for market service 
payments total $638,746.35. Actual payments 
are made by the market administrator only 
after the books of handlers making claims 
are audited. Payments to cooperatives 
totaled $135,320.81, made to those coopera- 
tives meeting certain requirements relating 
to the ability and willingness of each to 
function in a manner serving the market as 
a whole. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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RULES ON SERVICE PAYMENTS 


New York Area Administrator Calls 
Certain Claims Not Allowable 


In an handlers in 
the New York Metropolitan Area federal- 
state milk control territory from his head- 
quarters at 383 Madison Ave., New York 
City, Market Administrator N. J. Cladakis 
has lately ruled out claims for market serv- 
ice payments under Section 927.7 (f) of the 
milk is separated and manu- 
factured on premises in the immediate prox- 
imity of the receiving plant. 


announcement to all 


order when 


Under date of June 27th Mr. Cladakis 


Says: 


“This office has received a number of 
claims for market service payment, pursuant 
to Section 927.7 (f) of the New York Milk 
Order, for milk received from producers 
and moved to and separated or manufactured 
at premises in the immediate proximity or 
contiguous to the plant where received from 
producers and under such conditions that 
no claim for a hauling allowance, pursuant 
to Section 927.7 (f) (3), is made. 

“It is my opinion that the separation and 
manufacture of milk on premises in the im- 
mediate proximity or contiguous to the plant 
where received from producers does not en- 
title the handler receiving the milk from 
producers to the payment of claims for mar- 
ket service payments pursuant to the above 


mentioned section, and instructions have been , 


issued to my staff that such claims shall not 
be paid. 

“This office is now engaged in the prep- 
aration of forms which I hope will shortly 
be submitted to all handlers on which a de- 
scription of the receiving plant and of the 
premises at which the milk is separated or 
manufactured may be set forth in detail. 
\fter the information contained on such 
forms is analyzed by my office, handlers 
will be notified as to whether or not the 
separation or manufacture of the milk at 
the claimed second plant will entitle the 
handler to the payments prescribed by Sec- 
tion 927.7 (f).” 





IN MEMORIAM 
Levine, Harry—A tribute of everlasting 
love and cherished memories to my husband 
and Hal’s father. 
Roslyn Levine. 
Died July 7, 1938. 


CALDWELL D.LS.A. SECRETARY 


Named to Vacancy in Organization— 
R. A. Coniston Becomes Assistant 


Roberts Everett, Executive Vice-President 
of the Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
has announced that the Board of Directors 
as of June Ist filled the vacated office ot 
Secretary of the Association by the designa- 
tion of Charles W. Caldwell, and appointed 
Ralph A. Coniston as Executive Assistant 
of the DISA staff. 

Mr. Caldwell has been unbrokenly a mem- 

ber of the organi- 
staff for 
twenty-one years, 
having helped to 
open the first head- 
quarters in 1919 of 
The Association of 
Ice Cream Supply 
Men, of the 
two trade organi- 
the 
dairy machinery 


zation’s 


one 


zations of 
Cc. W. Caldwell 

supplies industries which later became the 
present Dairy Industries Supply Association. 
Mr. Caldwell’s acquaintanceship includes 
hundreds of men of DISA’s member com 
panies and among the customers of the latter. 
Mr. Coniston’s duties, Mr. Everett has in- 
dicated, will be “of both a diversity and a 
specialization 
unique activities of 


required by the somewhat 
DISA.” The 
Executive Assistant, has 
heen a member without title of the Associ- 
ation staff for several months, is thirty-four 


newly- 


designated who 


and a native of Omaha, with an education 
which scientific and general 


courses, pursued in part at the U. S. 


has combined 
Naval 
\cademy and the University of Omaha of 
the latter of which institutions he is a grad- 
uate. He is familiar to some degree with 
Europe as well as with the United States, 
has had considerable experience in public 
relations and is acquainted with engineering 
and techincal fundamentals. He has been a 
cocntributor to numerous magazines. 

C. Earl Breece, former Secretary of the 
Association, because of ill health discontinued 
his duties 1939 and 


late in resigned 


1940. 
a LT a 


HARRY D. GREEN DEAD 


Harry D. eastern 
equipment salesman for the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, died suddenly at his home in 
Rutherford, N. J., June 18. 
fifty-second year. 

Mr. Green 
Cherry 


as of 
June 1, 


Green, well known 


He was in his 


was associated with the old 
3assett Co. and continued with the 
Cherry-Burrell Crop. when the merger oc- 
curred in 1928. He was well known in the 
ice cream and dairy trades in all sections of 
the country and was active in industry af- 
fairs. 
He is survived by his widow; two 
daughters, Helen S. and Virginia H.; two 


brothers; and two sisters. 
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PRICES REDUCED S tne price of seoi-Kaps hes 


been reduced to a point within reach of every dairy’s budget. 
For revised price list and other material, including details of ( 4 
the famous Seal-Kap Five Point Sales Plan, send coupon today. 





SEAL-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA’S LEADING DAIRIES 





11-0 th Drive, Long Island City, New York 
Without obligation to me, please send mea copy of Booklet 
B—the handbook of the SEAL-KAP Soles Campaign — 
also sample SEAL-KAPS and wooden hand Kapper. 
Name of Dairy i 
Executive's Name____ 

No. of Routes. 
Address 
— 





Cooperation Institute Conference 


Leading Problems of the Dairy Industry Prominent Among the Many 


Topics on Five-Day Michigan State College Program of National 


Organization — Many Widely-Known Speakers 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—With credit 
W:: farmers expected to be one of 
the leading agricultural issues in the 
political campaign this year, considerable 


interest attaches to a discussion of this topic 
during the sixteenth annual session of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, at Mich- 


igan State College, July 8-12. 


Specifically, the Institute will consider 
federal farm credit policies under the topic, 
“What is to Be the 


Credit Administration and its Policies?” The 


Future of the Farm 
discussion has developed out of the various 
administrative and legislative moves affecting 
Credit recent 


the Farm Administration in 


months. 

All sides will be well represented when 
the Institute delves into the subject during 
its sessions on Friday, July 12th. W. I. 
Myers of Cornell University, a former gov- 
n Farm Credit Administration ; 
former Land Bank Com- 


ernor of the 
Albert S. 
missioner whose resignation from F.C.A. fol- 
jowed the shift to the Department of Agti- 
culture; K. W. Colfax, Wis., 
president of the Equity Union; 
and A. W. Ricker, editor of the Farmers 
Union Herald, St. Paul, Minn. are the 


speakers lined up for the two-way discussion 


( 1OSS5, 


Hones of 
Farmers 


of farm credit. 


Public Relations Discussed 


The morning program on Thursday, July 
11, will be constructed around three related 
topics, leading off with a discussion of the 
use of advertising as an aid in marketing 
farm products. An appraisal of sales per- 
formances by farmer co-ops will be the sub- 
ject of a talk by Frank D. Stone of Minne- 
director of Land O’ Lakes 


apolis, sales 


Creameries, Inc. 


Public relations problems will occupy the 


Institute’s attention immediately preceding 
the opening of the farm credit discussions on 
Friday, July 12. “What a Cooperative Ex- 
Know and Do About Public 


Relations” will be the topic of Frank Mullen, 


ecutive Should 


public relations director of Radio Corpora- 
America, and former director of the 

Farm Hour. A. H. 
Milk 
Asociation, Chicago, will speak on “Public 


tion of 
National 
Lauterbach, general manager of 


and Home 


Pure 


Relations Programs in Action.” 


“Changes, both gradual and rapid, in the 
vast marketing machinery that carries milk 
and scores of milk products from the farm 
to the consumer’s doorstep, produce percep- 
tible changes and well-defined trends in the 


154 


operations of dairy cooperatives,” according 
to Charles W. 


Institute. 


Holman, secretary of the 


These changes and trends, Mr. Holman 
pointed out, will provide salient topics for 


discussion in scheduled conferences. Five 


afternoon programs have been planned to 


study the problems facing dairy co-ops, as 
that 


50 separate sessions in which 160 speakers 


part of a program will include over 


and leaders will participate. 
Schedule of Dairy Conferences 


“Creameries, faced with rising operation 
costs and lower butterfat price levels, have 
turned to consolidation in many sections. as 
Mr. Holman 
said. “New trends in milk distribution, es- 
pecially marked in some large cities, poses 
further problems for cooperative dairy or- 
ganizations. federal and’ state. 
milk control deserves careful consideration. 
And in the field of programs to increase 
consumption, a variety of questions arise’.as 
programs like this month’s National -Dairy 
Month campaign are planned and carried 
out.” 


a solution to their problems,” 


Increasing 


“All of these vitally important topics— 
many of them concerning the dairy industry 
as a whole, not the cooperative sector of it 
alone—receive the attention of the Institute’s 


dairy conferences,’ Mr. Holman concluded. 


The dairy conferences open with two meet- 
ings on Monday, July 8 Trends, both na- 
tional and as found in a typical industrial 
city, in the changing methods of fluid milk 
distribution will be considered by Dr. E. W. 
Gaumnitz, director of marketing and mar- 
keting agreements of the 
\griculture, and J. T. Horner, Ann Arbor,” 
Mich., with the Milk 


Producers’ Association. 


Department of 


economist Michigan 


On Tuesday, July 9 further discussion of 
fluid milk problems will be held, with éx- 
periences in building a fluid milk co-op, and 
problems arising under current market con- 
ditions sharing the attention of speakers, who 
will be C. W. Hibbert of Los Angeles, Cal., 
general manager of Challenge Cream and 
Butter Association; Gavin McKerrow, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., president of Golden Guernsey- 
Dairy Cooperative ;, and Delos Kellogg, Su- 
perior, Wis., manager of Twin Ports Co- 
operative Dairy Association. 


Market Control Considered 


Wednesday, July 10 brings one of the dis- 
cussions that is sure to create widespread 


interest, when guest speakers delve into ccn- 
trol problems. E. W. Tiedeman of St. Louis, 
Mo., president of Sanitary Milk Produce-s, 
and B. F. Beach, Pontiac, Mich., manager 
of Michigan Milk Producers, will discuss 
how membership interest can be maintained 
under state and federal control. The eff:ct 
of control upon manufacturing cooperatives 
will be discussed by Oscar A. Swank, Cr- 
leans, Ind., secretary of the Mid-West Pro- 
ducers Creameries, Inc. 


The last of the dairy conferences, on Thurs- 
day July 11, will be woven about advertising 
and educational campaigns. Scientific re- 
search in nutrition as a basis of work will 
be discussed by Dr. E. V. McCollum, of 
Baltimore, Md., director, department of bio- 
chemistry, Johns Hopkins University. Prob- 
lems in allocating a national educational and 
advertising fund will receive the attention 
of Byrne Marcellus, who is connected with 
Stevenson, Jérdan and Harrison, industrial 
engineers, New York City. 


A special feature of interest to dairy 
people attending the Institute session will 
be a noonday luncheon, on Thursday, July 
11, which will feature the actual broadcast- 
ing of a program sponsored by the Michigan 
Milk Producers’ Association. 


The dairy conferences, dike all Institute 
meetings, are open throughout the week with- 


out admission chargé of any kind. 
—— =o 


* SEEK CHANGE IN NAME 


Industry Group Designates Product As 
“Dry Milk Solids, Not Over 114% Fat” 

After considerable research and the obtain 
ing of relative to a 
change in name from “Dried (or Dry) 
Skimmilk” or “Dried (or Dry) Skimmed 
Milk” to “Dry Milk Solids, Not Over 114% 
Fat” the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
has issued from its Chicago headquarters a 
new sixteen-page booklet to publicize the 
new nomenclature. 


many endorsements 


In it are given endorsements received from 
national trade and farm associations, trade 
and professional publications, state depart- 
ments of agriculture, universities and nutri- 
tion authorities. Brand labels of a number 
of manufacturers, showing “Dry Milk Solids, 
Not Over 1% Fat” are reproduced prom- 
inently on two pages. 
~. Wide this booklet * will 
doubtless go a long way toward popularizing 
the new name and suppressing the old, 
which by many had long been considered 
undesirable. 

————6—<o—___ 


MILK STRIKE SETTLED 


distribution of 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—-Thomas R. 
Hutson, State Labor Commissioner “here, 
lately took personal charge of a milk strike 
at Terre Haute and brought about a settle- 
ment. The strike was called at six plants. 
The settlement provides for $1.00 a week 
increase in wages and a 48-hour week. 
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t. Louis, 

‘oduce -s, 

‘ml Dairy C il Sessi 

= Dairy Council Sessions s 
intain«d an 
e effi ct “ romotion With Purpose” Keynote of Annual Summer fe 
erative ‘ ee 
~ On Conference — Research, Education and Mar- Ge" 
est Pro- keting Among the Many Topics os 
: There -™HICAGO, ILL.—Big names and headline topics combine to 

veil _ make this year’s three-day Annual Summer Conference of 

‘fe ~~ “the National Dairy Council, to be staged at the Edgewater 

- © il ich Hotel here, July 15-17, an unusual and an extraordinary dairy 


lume. of istry program. Outstanding personalities in the fields of research, 
, 0 


of bio- 


. Prob- 


ation, merchandising and the dairy industry will attend to key 
r thoughts to the conference theme—“Promotion With Purpose!” 


ual ond iong the leaders on the program to interpret and discuss matters 
al an 


ttention 
ed with 
dustrial 


importance to the dairy industry are Dr. Kenneth Dameron; Don 
Francisco; Dr. A. C. Dahlberg; Dr. Irving J. Wolman; Dr. Henry 
|. Poncher; Dr. Helen A. Hunscher; Dr. Lloyd Riggs; Dr. G. C. 
supplee; Dr. H. J. Judkins; and M. E. Parker. 


Crowded into the three days will be an all-inclusive, quick action 


| dairy J N ; Doering Butter 
mn will program that spans the industry and its products. Discussion of the [ © m ore air Printer —capacity 
li 5,000 Ibs. per hour 


Sale itest developments in nutrition, significant new trends in dairy re- h 1 | a Tr &8 d = 
adcast- search, and helpful promotional suggestions will be directed toward | 0 es o a e ——fed by a Doer- 
cas ing Butter Cutter. 


ichigan stimulating more effective “Promotion With Purpose.” Rpm and | edges f 


potent discussions will be “Getting the Sales you Want”; “The Con- 
: sumer Movement—Friend or Foe?”; “Research Videatens Potential ING 
aatiute Sales”; “Nutrition Facts Worth Promoting”; “Recent Advances in. | DOER 
« with- Dairy Modified Milks”; and many others. l BUTTER PRINTERS 


These subjects will be interwoven with panel discussions, sym- ; 
embody the most advanced scien- 
, ; : * : tific improvements which absolutely 

in the fields of science and promotion, and members of the Dairy insure perfectly formed, uniform 
ict As Council organization. Open to all in the dairy industry, the “Pro- prints of constant weight and mois- 
Fat” . motion With Purpose” program will be keyed to the business interests ture content. And don’t forget that 
; Doerings yield large returns through 
reduction in cutting loss and the 
elimination of patching and check 


to a Consumer Movement Highlighted weighing 
Dry) , 
Need The keynote of the conference will be sounded by F. J. Bridges, MADE IN FOUR SIZES — 200, 
ee 500, 1,000, 5,000 pounds per hour. Write for catalog. | 


14% chairman of the executive committee of the National Dairy Council, 
2/ 


. Inc. on te morning of July AS. myers president of ie National CO e 2127 Cc. DOERING 


posiums and discussions by members of the dairy industry, leaders | 


‘ of producers, distributors and processors of dairy products. 
obtain 


Dairy Council, will outline plans of the meeting and preside at all 


ters a e 
sessions. The Board of Directors of the Council will meet Monday, 5 io, ¥ . & SON, I 
e the ons oO oO Ts ) ) 3 Ls ' A t Toh mc. 





luly 15 after adjournment of the general afternoon session. — a — Oe 1379 W. Lake at Chicago 
° > St., 
| from On the afternoon of the opening day, Dr. Kenneth Dameron, 
ner tae kee a eee ees ae ° AUTOMAT | 
ie ot the nation s recognized authorities on the con anus move |INo jam-ups with 
epart- ment, will throw light on the misunderstandings and misconceptions BUTTER WRAPPERS 
nutri- ith respect to it in relation to the sale of dairy products. His sub- | 
umber t will be “The Consumer Movement—Friend or Foe?”, a cross- TYPE 
lids, ction of consumer thinking and its effect on business. | No finger marks. M.X.S. 
Wrapper Speedy. 


yrom- ° ¢ - ¢ 1 i 

Dr. Dameron, now on leave of absence from the Faculty of Handles soft, sticky stab Foot 
butter without Conveyor.  fficient. 
distorting 


prints. Economical. 


° will ollege of Commerce, Ohio State University, is engaged in research 

“izing : : : 2 ; 

old the author of many articles and books dealing with consumer 
) 


ork involving the economics of advertising and consumption. He 


Soved ‘oblems and served as administrator on retail and wholesale codes 


1 the National Recovery Administration. His talk will be a busi- 


ss-guide to the members of the dairy industry in interpreting 7,500 quarters, endure. 
5 


5,000 halves, 


| pounds Our catalog 


lective thinking of the buying public. 


To Discuss Co-operative Promotion or will show 
rolls you how to 
get the most out 
of your package 
hour. room. Sent on request. 


Particularly significant in the first day’s events will be the 


per 
infolding of sales promotion successes on food products through 


Built to ] 


ooperative promotion as voiced by the man behind the campaigns. 
a. : . . : . AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
That man is Don Francisco, president of Lord & Thomas Adver- MACHINE WORKS 
tising Agency, frequently referred to as “America’s Ace in Coop- ; —_ Division of C. Doering 

. * ” . . ~ } v _e 7 ~ 
erative Advertising.” He brings to the Summer Conference a fas- a oa iF 5 & Son, Inc., Chicago 
‘ ‘ a ¢ a2 wr ie [pene 15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
‘inating and enlightening background of “doing the job” on such 
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A tlantic City 
October 21-26 


“—~ Continuous : 


Says 
DR. ¢; WwW. LARSON . 


ex-Chief, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture; President, 
Whiting Milk Co.; Presi- 
dent, Bushway-Whiting Ice 
Cream Company, Boston, 
Mass. 





” HE Dairy Industries Exposition is, 1 

believe, a continuous school of prog- 
ress. The manufacturers of dairy machinery 
and supplies have, through research and 
experience, kept abreast of the times by con- 
stantly improving the various products needed 
by the dairy industry. The efficiency in the 
manufacture and handling of milk and its 
products in no small way is due to the fore- 
sight and ingenuity of the producers of the 
products displayed at the great Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition. This school, therefore, has 
helped each one of us in the industry, and | 
hope that the Exposition and the institutions 
that make it possible continue to go forward 


in their splendid work, | look forward with — 


much pleasure to seeing the measure of 


October,” 


progress at the Atlantic City Exposition in - 


Dr. Larson has attended 11 Dairy 
Industries Expositions 


For Hotel Reservations Write — 
HOTEL & HOUSING BUREAU, 
Dairy Industries Exposition, 

16 Central Pier, Atiantic City, N. J. 








DAIRY INDUSTRIES SUPPLY ASSN., 


< Aes 





School of Progress” 








products as Sunkist oranges, Sun Maid raisins, Diamond walnu's, 
Sun Sweet prunes and Calavos. 


Mr. Francisco’s subject at the Summer Conference—Getting 
the Sales You Want”—will be of vital business importance to all 
branches of the dairy industry. Reviewing the successful cooperat- 
ing programs of other food industries challenged in much the sare 
way as the dairy industry, Mr. Francisco will unfold sales pro- 
motion procedure and emphasize basic sales concepts to get tlie 
buying public thoroughly minded of the need of the product. H 
words will weave a business pattern of sound promotion that can 
be taken from the conference and put to work on promotion of dai 
products in any market. 


y 


Promotion Based On Research 


One of the features of the conference will be a nutrition sym- 
posium. This will include discussions of research needs of the 
dairy industry; using research to uncover potential sales; nutrition 
facts worthy of promotion; and the promotion of fresh milk in 
infant feeding. Such leading authorities as Dr. A. C. Dahlberg, 
Dr. Irving J. Wolman, Dr. Helen A. Hunscher and Dr. Henry G 
Poncher will handle this division of the program on the second day 
of the conference. 


rms seen Win SUNT ES TSS 


Dr. A. C. Dahlberg, chief of dairy research in New York Stat 
\griculture Experiment Station, will discuss the importance of 
research to the dairy industry in a talk on “Research Uncovers 
Potential Sales.” 


ip hec* Pista eZ 


Dr. Dahlberg’s message will be pointed to thos« 
factors which are essential in solving many of today’s problems in 
the dairy industry. Following Dr. Dahlberg’s words, industry 
leaders headed by Dr. Lloyd Riggs, Dr. G. C. Supplee, Dr. H. J / 
_Judkins and M. E. Parker will discuss the subject in relation to the 
various phases of the dairy industry’s promotion of its products 


In the afternoon session Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, head of the 
Home Economics Department at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio who has conducted many nutritional studies on 
both adults and children, will discuss “Nutrition Facts Wortl 
Promoting.” 








The Council, recognizing the use of fresh milk in infant feed- 3 
ing, has arranged to have Dr. I. J. Wolman, nationally-known 
pediatrician at Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, and Dr. Henry G 
Poncher, Professor of Pediatrics, University of Illinois Medical 
School, talk on “Recent Advances in Dairy Modified Milks.” Dr. 4 


Poncher will introduce the subject from the angle of the various 
and approved methods of softening the milk curd and Dr. Wolman 
will review new and recent comprehensive studies on homogenized 
milk in relation to infant feeding. After their talks, the conference 
will be thrown open to questions and discussion from the floor. 


To Review New Council Plans 


\lthough all conference sessions will be open to the entire 


dairy industry, those 6f Wednesday, July 17 will be directed more 


to staff members of the Council organization. The program of 


the final day will include panel discussions, committee presentations 
and recommendations, all essential in building a stronger and more 
effective Dairy Council program. Members of the industry, educa- 
tional leaders and Dairy Council staff members will participate. 
New plans for an enlarged program and the use and distribution 
of new educational and promotional materials will be discussed. 


\ preview of the three-day program follows: 


Monday, July 15, 1940 
PROMOTION THROUGH A UNIFIED PROGRAM 
” Registration 
10:4 Call to Order 
United We Work’ 
Effective Promotion by Local Council Units * 
Coordinated Promotion by National Dairy Council 
Luncheon 
0)6 Call to Order 
The Consumer Movement Friend or Foe? Dr. Kenneth 
Member of Faculty. College of Commerce, Ohio State 
(i ng the Sales You Want’'’—Don Francisco 
Thomas, Advertising Agency New York City 


Dameron, 
University 
President Lord & 

. 


4:00 Meeting of Board of Directors of National Dairy Council 
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Tuesday, July 16, 1940 


PROMOTION BASED ON RESEARCH 

Call to Order. 

Symposium on Research. 

‘Research Uncovers Potential Sales’’'—Dr. A. C. Dahlberg, Chief 
of Dairy Research at New York State Agriculture Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Discussion: 


‘*Milk’’—Dr. G. C. Supplee, Director of Research, Borden Co 
‘‘Butter’’—M. E. Parker, Production Manager, Beatrice Cry. Co 
*‘Cheese’’ Dr. Lloyd Riggs. Director of Reesarch, Kraft Cheese Co. 
“Ice Cream'’'—Dr. H. F. Judkins, Vice-President, Sealtest, Inc. 


Luncheon 
1 Call to Order. 

Nutrition Facts Worth Promoting’’—Dr. Helen A. Huncher. Head 
of Home Economics Department, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Recent Advances In Dairy Modified Milks’’—Dr. Henry G. Pon- 
cher, Professor of Pediatrics, University of Illinois Medical 
School; Dr Irving J Wolman, Member of Staff, Children’s 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion: 

Following the addresses of Dr. Poncher and Dr. Wolman, the meeting 

will be open to questions and discussions from the floor regarding 

the use of fresh milk for infant and child feeding. 


Wednesday, July 17, 1940 
PROMOTION THROUGH PERFORMANCE 


’ Call to Order 
Committee Reports 
‘Professional Group Activities’'—Miss Gertrude Drinker, Chair- 
man 
“Educational Group Activities’’—Mrs. Margaret , A Hannay, 
Chairman. 
‘“‘onsumer Group Activities'’'—Mrs. Marie C. Harrington, Chair 
man. 
Dairy Council Movies and Slides 
12:0 Luncheon 
1 Call to Order. 
Panel Forum I ‘“‘How to Produce Results With Dairy Council 


Materials."’ Leader: Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, Director of 
Nutrition Service 

Panel Forum l—‘‘Building Sales With Balanced Promotion.’ Lead- 
er: O. Richards, Director of Promotion. 

Panel Forum Iii “What We Expect Of Our Dairy Council.”’ 
Leader: J. Douglas Elgin, Director of Merchandising 


Burri Technic Discussed 


Dr. H. H. Weiser of Ohio State University Presents 
Some Observations on this Agar Slant Method 
of Checking Sanitary Quality of Milk* 


HERE is a tendency among those interested in determing 
the sanitary quality of milk to emphasize the relative number 
of bacteria instead of the actual number of microorganisms 
in milk. The Burri agar slant procedure is a method that is worthy 


of careful consideration because it is inexpensive, requires a mini- 


mum time for operation and is comparatively easy to perform. 


[he Burri technic has great possibilities in determining the 
relative number and general types of bacteria in milk and other 
dairy products. Investigations have shown that this method can 
be modified and adapted to suit nearly all kinds of dairy products 
for hacteriological study. Small portions of butter, cheese and ice 
cream can be examined with gratifying results as to the approximate 
numbers and general types of microorganisms present in the product. 


The Method Described 


‘urri’s original agar slant technic has been modified consider- 
ably since it was first described. Any solid culture medium may 
” u-ed, depending upon the types of microorganisms one wishes 


However, it is essential that 2 per cent agar should be 


to yw. 
use’ in the preparations of the medium so that a firm surface for 
stre, sing may be insured. Large culture tubes (19 mm. size) are 
pret: rable. Each tube should be filled with sufficient medium to 
give a slant about 3 inches in length and allowed to stand sufficient 
time to dry thoroughly the surface of the agar slope. 


he milk is inoculated onto the surface of the slopes by means of 


a st ndardized loop. This loop is made of platinum wire 0.3 mm. 


\bstract of an address by Prof. Weiser of the Department of Bax 
&y at Ohio State delivered at the Annual Dairy Conference held at 
us, February 6 to 9%, 1940, under the auspices of the Department 
ry Technology. 
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IS RAISED ON MILK 





* “Young America” is raised on milk today. Because 
milk is just about the healthiest food that is commonly 
available . . . and the cleanest! 


Yes, the cleanest. And more is being done every day to 
make milk handling methods even more sanitary. 


Everyone concerned concentrates to the utmost on this 
large daily job of sanitation. State and local health serv- 
ices work hand in hand with milk producers. There is 
excellent team work between the producer and the 
cleanser manufacturer. 


As with the others, Solvay’s work is a continuous 
process. Research men are constantly working on cleansers 
for the dairy and other industries Striving to make 
the standard Solvay cleansers even more efficient 
working incessantly to bring brand new ideas down to 
the basis of practical application. 


Solvay Dairy Cleansers have a long standing reputation 
for efficiency, for high quality in the dairy industry, and 
many other industries as well. Take advantage of 
Solvay’s long experience in manufacturing cleansers. 
Use Solvay Cleansers for every dairy operation. Write 
for the Solvay Products Book today. 


- 
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. 
Dicey 
Write to 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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in diameter and the loop is 1 mm. in diameter. An inoculation s0 
conducted will transfer approximately 0.001 cc. of milk. 


at the bottom of the slant. Streak the inoculum by drawing the 
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Precautions should be taken not to insert the loop more then 2 
to 3 mm. into the milk in order to avoid contamination. In inocvlat- 
ing the slant the loop should be touched in three places begin: ing 


loop in a zigzag manner across the surface of the slant, starting 
at the butt of the slant and continuing to the top. 


Some Experimental Results 





\pproximately 75 samples of mastitis milk have been ex 
amined during the past year in the department of bacteriology by 
the Burri technic. Sterile horse blood (5 per defibrinated) was 
added to the nutrient agar and the slopes prepared as usual. 

Each sample of mastitis milk was divided into two equal por 
tions; one lot was incubated at 37 deg. C. from 8 to 12 hours, while 
the other portion was not incubated. The milk was centrifuged 
at approximately 1,800 R.P.M. for 20 minutes. After decantation 













4 
of the milk serum and fat, the milk solids and bacteria in the bottom & 
of the centrifuge tube were used as the inoculum for the agar slants § 
and for microscopic examination. a 

\ comparison was made on the value of the incubated and 
unincubated samples as to the presence or absence of characteristic 
streptococcus colonies, as revealed by the Burri agar slant technic bs 
The results are indicated in the following table: g 

TABLE I i 

Number of . 
mastitis milk Streptococcus Streptococcus Streptococcus Streptor us - 
samples colonies colonies colonies colonics 7 
examined observed not observed observed not obser 5 

: 

75 40 3 20 : 

Action of Beta (hemolytic) 10 Beta y 

Streptococcus 15 Alpha (Viridans) 30 Alpha a 

colonies on 20 Gamma (non-hemolytic) 15 Gamma : 

blood agar a 

o 

The results of this study indicate that a period of incubation i 
from 8 to 12 hours prior to inoculation on the slants is desirable i 
The action of the Streptococcus colonies on blood agar may be 4 
significant when this phenomena is associated with other character- H 
istics in the examination of mastitis milk. 3 


Da 


General Observations 





The Burri agar slant technic offers a simple and an inexpen- 
sive method to detect the general types of microorganisms in various 
dairy products. 

Composition of the medium used in this method may be varied 
to suit the needs of different types of bacterial growth require- 
ments, as well as indicating the relative numbers of organisms 
present in the product examined. 

This method offers a better differentiation of colonies that 
pour plates because all the colonies are on the surface. 

Burri technic usually gives lower bacterial counts than pour 
plates because clumps are less completely broken up. 


This method offers many possibilities and indicates that it may 





be an acceptable routine procedure adaptable for studying the num- 
ber and types of organisms in milk as well as in other dairy prod- 





ucts. It also offers a practicable and inexpensive method for «he 






cultural examination of mastitis milk. 





. ——-.—__ 











The Glen Rock Co 


stainless steel pasteurizing equipment and generally expanded its 


Sunbury, Pa. has recently installed new 
facilities. 


Spring Grove, Pa.—Elmer S. Hinman, proprietor of the York 







County Dairy Laboratory, North Walnut St., and president of 
the Spring Grove Borough Council, died suddenly late in June. 






Union, N. J—The Tuscan Dairy Farm, Inc., recently pur- 
chased the adjoining Pure Milk Farm from Normandie Park Bui d- 
ing and Loan Association. 
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Sexauer Warns Against Isms 


Da:rymen’s League Head Acclaims Milk Marketing Orders and Calls on 


Members to Fight for American Way — Noyes Urges 
Self-Regulation of Production 


of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association gathered here June 20th 
for their annual meeting that the future of 
state and federal milk marketing orders in 
Ne York Milk Shed depends upon the 
ide of legislators and executives elected 


U rIcA, N. Y.—Telling 3,000 members 
| 


ie people,” Fred H. Sexauer, League 
president, warned agriculture against Com- 


munists, Fifth Columns and Trojan Horses. 


Prefacing his statement with a compli- 
ment to state and national legislators “for 
what they have done in the last year in 
protecting interests of dairy farmers,” Mr. 
Sexauer reminded that in 1933 he described 
“how the Communist party and its members 
worked its strike methods in this area.” 
That then seemed so fantastic, he said, that 
little attention was paid to the expose, but 
again in 1937 “these same influences were 
at work. 


engaged in these strikes were Communists, 


Not one per cent of the farmers 


but Communist influence did guide many of 
the leaders and Communists publicly boasted 
about this control. 

“By 1939 organizations that have now 
come to be commonly known as Communist- 
influenced were working behind some farm 
organizations in this Milk Shed. Organiza- 
tions that were then accused of Communist 
domination are now publicly stating that 
they are trying to rid themselves of this 
influence.” , 

Reviews 1939 Milk Strike 

Listing factors that*led to the 1939 milk 
strike Mr. Sexauer included: 
destructive milk 


constant drive by 


dealers and radical elements, including the 


Dairy Farmers’ Union, to stir farmers into 
rebellion against anything and particularly 
against the order program. 


“Employment of a ‘Blitzkrieg’ method de- 
veloped in the coal mine strikes and im- 
proved upon by the Maritime Union work- 
ers who really conducted the strike.” 


Charging that some milk dealers wanted 
the order program broken down because 
they “did not like the solidarity that had 
grown up among farmers” and that the 
Communist party “would like to see the 
orders broken because it thrives on des- 
paration and human suffering,” Mr. Sexauer 
said some other dealers wanted it broken 
because they “thrive on market demoraliza- 
tion.” 


Pointing out that during the strike some 
dealers “voluntarily closed plants” while the 
“Dairy Farmers’ Union employed pickets,” 
Mr. Sexauer said both worked toward the 
same purpose—to deprive the 
public of milk. 


consuming 


Mr. Sexauer asserted that only because 
members of the Dairymen’s League defied 
threats and intimidation and kept delivering 
milk was it possible to retain the marketing 
orders which have added millions to farm- 
ers’ income. Had they failed to keep milk 
moving to market, he said, the government 
would undoubtedly have removed the mar- 
keting orders. 


New Terms For Old Tacties 
Stating that the League 
stands “for the American way,” Mr. Sexauer 
declared “that is the way of liberty, but 
not license. 


Dairymen’s 


It is free speech, not slander. 


It is the right to decide when and where to 
go, but not the right to dictate where and 
when others may go. It is rule by majority, 
not by noisy, violent unlawful minorities. 
It is the golden rule, not the iron rule.” 


The expressions Fifth Column, Trojan 
Horse, Transmission Belt, etc., that have 
recently come into the news are descriptive 
of tactics with which the Dairymen’s League 
has long been familiar, said Mr. Sexauer. 
He pointed back to the depression years of 
state milk control and described how some 
dealers had “infiltrated” their aides into 
farmers’ cooperatives to control them and 
thus used Fifth Column methods. 


Declaring that the Dairymen’s League will 
fight “every enemy of fair prices,” Mr. 
Sexauer said: “If in order to protect those 
prices and the ideals of American form of 
democracy it is necessary to fight Commun- 
ism and all its dominated or affiliated or 


ganizations, so be it. We will fight.” 


Charging that Communists have question- 
ed the Dairymen’s League attitude toward 
labor, Mr. Sexauer said the 
League was among the first of those hand- 
ling milk in New York City to deal with 
organized labor. 


organized 


Proper Labor-Farmer Relations 


“Labor and farmers have much in com- 
mon,” said Mr. Sexauer. “That does not 
mean domination of farmers or their or- 
ganizations by organized labor, their money, 
their politics or their hired thugs. It does 
not mean that they should or can tell farm 
organizations. which farmers shall or shall 
not be members. Labor unions should rep- 
resent labor, and farm organizations should 
represent farmers, and they 
finance themselves. 


should each 
They should meet as 
equals. 


“The sooner labor unions, labor organ- 
izers and labor influences get back to labor’s 
ranks, the longer the movement will be suc- 
cessful. It is only since the left wing has 
carried the upper hand in certain unions that 
we have had any trouble with their leaders. 
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“We shall seek to keep the ranks of or- 
ganized farmers free from the domination 
af labor unions, either through money, men 
or influence, but we are always ready to 
meet with organized labor on any problem 
in which the interests of farmers as well as 
labor will be served.” 


Noyes Cautions on Production 


Almost on the eve of his third anniversary 
as New York State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Markets, Holton V. Noyes told 
the League membership that “we have made 
great progress toward solution of our dif- 
ficult milk problem.” 


“To me,” he said, “the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the past few years is the real 
ization by our various farm groups that they 
must cooperate together. Frequent meetings 
of these groups, and open discussions of their 
common problems, have done more, un 
doubtedly, than anything else to bring about 


this desirable result.” 


Commissioner Noyes repeated his warning 
of a year ago that unreasonable increases in 
the production of milk will react to the dis- 
advantage of the producer. On this point he 
commented : 


“Let me illustrate from the market ad- 
ministrator’s official reports. In November, 
1939, milk shipped into the Metropolitan 
market to be pooled average only 11,202,- 
659 pounds daily. This normally low amount 

sufficient however, to meet normal needs 
and assure a protective surplus—assured a 
high percentage of upper class utilization, 
or 87.06 per cent. This meant the influence 
of surplus upon the final blend was only 
12.94 per cent. 


That month farmers re- 
ceived $2.28 as their blended price for all 
their milk. 


“Now let us see what has happened five 
months later in April. 


has increased so much the daily average 


We find production 


amount of milk coming into the market has 
risen to 17,350,676 pounds, or an increase 
of about 55 per cent. And all of this in- 
crease took place under barn feeding condi- 
tions, without the stimulation of new pas- 
tures or other favorable changes. 


“What did this additional surplus pro- 
duction do to the blended price? It reduced 
the influence of upper class utilization upon 
the final price to 64.79 per cent and in- 
creased the influence of surplus upon the 
price to 35.21 per cent. Who paid the pen- 
alty for this ill-advised over-production ? 
The farmer, because his blend price was 
driven down to $1.81. For every dollar he 
received in November he had to produce 
only 44 pounds of milk, while in April he 
had to produce 55 pounds for a dollar. 


Surplus Control Vital Problem 


“We shall undoubtedly see this average 
daily production increase further in June, 
as it normally does. 


We shall also see the 
unfavorable influence of this seasonal in- 
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crease of surplus upon the ultimate blend 
price. 


“These figures emphasize, I believe, that 
surplus control is the most important prob- 
lem now facing the dairy industry in this 
state. | have been greatly pleased to note 
the public 


support I have received from 
officers of your association, and from others 
in the dairy industry, in my efforts to in- 
terest dairymen in this problem. However, 
nothing I can do, or any of us can do, will 
be effective until, and unless, every individ- 
ual dairyman realizes the problem for what 
it is—his own responsibility. 


“Insofar as production regulation is con- 
cerned, there is, of course, one immediate 
way of exercising a certain amount of con- 
trol. Probably in the average dairy of this 
state at least 10 or 15 per cent of the cows 
are poor producers which it really is not 
profitable to keep, no matter what milk 
If all the poor, unprofitable 
cows in the milk shed were sent to the 


prices may be. 


slaughterhouse, it would materially reduce 
the production of surplus milk and thereby 
naturally increase the price of milk, under 
the order. But this matter, as well as the 
whole production problem, is an individual 
matter for each dairyman himself. We can 
suggest, however, that this particular solu- 
tion of the production problem lies largely 
in keeping records of individual cows. 


“As for the broad question of production 
regulation, we are forced to realize that very 
little actually can be accomplished in this 
direction until there is general acceptance of 
the need for this regulation upon the part 
of producers. 


“No greater problem than this matter of 
production regulations faces our dairy in- 
dustry today. No greater danger threatens 
the continuation of our present satisfactory 
market regulation than continned neglect of 
this problem. No greater opportunity has 
ever faced the industry to demonstrate its 
ability to solve its own problems than this 
issue presents. The Dairymen’s League it- 
self has no greater opportunity to demon- 
strate its worth to the dairy industry of our 
state than by leading the attack upon this 
problem.” 


——_o— 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
\ccording to a recent bulletin received 
from Jack Nisbet, secretary of the Ohio 
Dairy 





Products Association, breeding of 
dairy cattle by artificial insemination is be- 
coming increasingly popular in his area. 
The bulletin points out that higher milk pro- 
duction animals may be raised by this method 
of breeding artifically from high production 
bulls, that the method may aid in controll- 
ing disease, and that such a service to cattle 
breeders may be a profitable venture. 

A word of caution is given that this new 
method of breeding should not proceed hast- 
ily, and that feeding and management pro- 
grams should keep pace. 















CP PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Dairy Equipment Manufacturing Con- 


cern Announces Promotions 


The following promotions in the stafi of 
the West Coast Branches of The Crean ery 
Package Mfg. Co. were recently announced 
by E. B. Lehrack, vice-president of the com- 
pany. 


H. F. Stevenson, former manager of CP's 
Seattle Branch, has been appointed Assistant 
Sales Manager in charge of West Coast 
3ranch operations. He will make his head- 
quarters at CP’s San Francisco Branch 


r 





C. W. Broughton 


Succeeding Stevenson as 
Seattle is C. W. Broughton, who came with 
the company in 1939. 


manager at 


3roughton is a native 
of Iowa, and graduated from Iowa State 
College with a degree in Engineering. He 
has been on the West Coast since 1932 in 
charge of the Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle offices of the Cork Insulation 
Co. 


Announcement was also made of the ap- 
pointment of J. L. Brazee as Special Sales 
Representative. He will make his head- 
quarters at CP’s San Francisco branch, but 
will also work with the Los Angeles, Port- 
land and Seattle branches. Brazee has been 
active in the dairy equipment business on the 
Pacific Coast for some time, and is well 
known in the industry. 

—_——_o— 


ASSISTS DAIRY SHOW 


In order to help boost attendance at the 
National Dairy Show to be held in Harris- 
burg, Pa., October 12-19, the Pennsylvania 
Association of Milk 
dynamic secretary “ 


Dealers, through its 
3en” Eynon, is promo 
ing the advance sale of tickets for the even 
Order blanks for tickets at twenty-five cen 
each are being distributed by member mil 
dealers to their producer patrons with th 
milk checks. 


The slips are being supplied to the mil 
dealers by the association without cost unt 
July 15, with the request that they be dis 
tributed to milk producers during July an 
August. 
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Dr. Sherman, a native of Ashgrove, Va., 


‘ceive Borden Awards is a graduate of Maryland Agricultural Col- Here's Why Many 


H. C. Sherman, C. W. Turner and lege, and received his graduate degrees at 
Columbia University. Author of many stand- 
. Hammer Honored For Research ard works on nutrition, he received the 


stafi of Milk At Late June Conventions Nichols Medal of the American Chemical use SELF-LOCKING 
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WM /// 


s head- 


nch Recent Work of Turner and Hammer 


Among Dr. Turner’s recent research was 
his finding that differences in the produc- 
tive activity of cows are due to the differ- 
ence in the secretion rate of certain hor- ————$—$— — _—$_$_$_$__— 
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Coli Test For Milk 


UESTION—Was very much interested 

in your article in the AMERICAN MILK 

Review in regard to high bacterial 
counts in properly pasteurized milk. We 
have never experienced the thermoduric bac- 
teria, and we have been having high counts 
in different tanks. We have come to the 
conclusion that we are having this type 
bacteria in some of our producer’s milk. 


We called the City Health Department, 
and they state that they have no facilities 
for making the Coli test. We only have the 
set-up for making plate counts in our own 
laboratory. If it would be possible for you 
to tell us the necessary equipment, outside 
the regular plate count, for making the Coli 
test, we would like very much to have this 
information—A. S., Tennessee. 

\NSwer—We were glad to receive your 
letter of June 17. The coli test is a very 
simple one to make. I am sure that your 
City Department of Health must use the 
test for their work with water. There are 
two test tubes required: one measuring ap- 
proximately 15 by 150 millimeters and a 
smaller one about 10 by 60 millimeters. The 
medium’ can be purchased from many of the 
labortary supply companies. I do not know 
who in your locality can supply you with 
this, but you can always order it from the 
makers : 

Difco Laboratories, Inc., 
920 Henry Street, 
Detroit, Michigan 


The medium which we like best for milk 
work is the dehydrated formate ricinoleate 
Coli broth. The directions for making up 
the liquid and sterilizing it will be found on 
the bottle. Enough of the broth is put into 
the larger test tube so that when the smaller 
tube is inverted and put into the larger one, 
% inch or so of the closed end of the small 
tube will project above the liquid medium. 


If one has not had experience filling these 
Durham fermentation tubes, as they are 
called, your laboratory technician should 
know that the smaller tube is merely dropped 
into the larger one after the broth is in the 
tube and then sterilized according to direc- 
tions, During sterilization, the smaller tybe 
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becomes filled with the broth so that when 
the tubes are taken out of the sterilizer, the 
small tube is submerged and completely filled 
with broth. Occasionally there may be a very 
small bubble of air in the closed end of the 
small tube, but this is not bothersome unless 
it becomes large enough that one cannot 
distinguish after incubation whether the tube 
was never any fuller or whether gas is 


present. 


Common practice is to inoculate duplicate 
tubes with 1 cc. of milk. The tubes are in- 
cubated for 48 hours at 37 deg. C. A dairy 
product which is properly handled should 
show no signs of gas in the smaller tube at 
the end of the incubation period. Sometimes 
the larger plants, where milk must be handled 
in large quantities and some employees are 
not too particular, have difficulty keeping all 
their tubes negative, or, in other words, not 
have the tubes show gas. The smaller plants, 
where things can be handled more carefully, 
should not have any difficulty in keeping 
their finished products Coli negative. Ordi- 
narily the Coli test is used on pasteurized 
products only. 


If you have in your laboratury a copy of 
“Standard Methods’ for the Examination of 
Dairy Products,” published by the 


\merican Public Health Association, 
50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y., 


you will find the procedure for making Coli 
determinations on page 74. 


I hope I have made these rather sketchy 
directions clear, but, if there is anything 
which is not clear to you, please feel free to 
write us again. We are glad to be of help 
at any time so if there are any problems in 
the future with which you think we can help 
you, we shall be glad to do so. 


Difficulty Whipping Cream 


UESTION For quite some time we 
have been experiencing difficulty with 
the whipping qualities of our heavy 

cream. Instead of going into a firm whip, 

it develops a salvy body, and further agita- 
tion develops butter. 


Sometimes it will go directly into butter 
without whipping at all. We are separating 
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pasteurized milk, at about 100 degrees, drop- 
ping the cream over a surface cooler directly 
into a can. The cooler hasn’t sufficient 
height to give us all the cooling the cream 
should have, but we pack the can in ice 
while the cream goes in. 


Running 5,000 Ibs. of milk per hour, it 
doesn’t take very long for the can to be 
filled. Do you think that slight agitation of 
the cream while the can is being fielled 
would help? Do you think that agitation 
in the can after filling would help? 


We ship the cream from Vermont in 
cans, and after aging two days down here, 
we bottle it. Our lowest test was 37.5 per 
cent BF, and the cream is held in a cold 
room at 35 deg. for.the two day period. Do 
you think that the cans should be submerged 
in ice water for that period? 

I would appreciate your letting me know 
what you think of our problem, and will 
send samples to you, should you so desire. 


H. A. R., New York 


\nswer—I was glad to get your letter of 
June 18th, but am sorry that you are hav- 
ing trouble with the whipped cream. 


From your description of the difficulty 
you are having, I would assume that the 
cream or the container in which it is whip- 
ped and the whipper may not be cold 
enough at the time of whipping, or there 
may be some agitation of the cream before 
whipping which causes partial churning. The 
partial churning usually results in a grainy 
product rather than a salvy whipped cream, 
provided, of course, the whipped cream is 
kept cold. x 


I would suggest that you handle the milk 
before separation and the cream afterwar ls 
under conditions that will cause the least 
amount of foaming. In other words, do rot 
drop the milk or cream from one piece >f 
equipment to another. Sanitary piping ta <- 
ing the milk into a pasteurizer or separat rT 
tank should go to the bottom of the tak 
so that the least amount of foam and ther=- 
fore the least amount of churning will r°- 
sult. The cream from the separator shou 
go directly into the cooler trough, witho 
dropping, and the cream from the cooler 
should be permitted to run down the sice 


1 
t 
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the can or down a piece of sanitary pip- 

If you have a no-foam filler on the 
ler, this should take care of the cream 
ry nicely so long as the filler goes to 
ut the bottom of the can. 


You mention that you pack the can in ice 
ile it is being filled. Do you use cracked 
alone, or ice and water? The ice and 
ter, of course, would give quicker cooling, 
I doubt whether this is very much of a 
tor so far as your whipped cream diffi- 
ilties are concerned. As long as your cold 
room stays below 40 deg. at all times, I 
ubt whether putting the cans of cream in 
water would give you any better product 
less the cream immediately after a can 
filled at the separator is not down to 40 
F. Slower cooling than occurs on a 
rface cooler is desirable for good body 
but merely setting in a walk-in cooler is too 
Holding the 
cream for two or more days does mean that 
it must be held below 40 deg. if it is to be 
of real good quality. 


slow for a quality product. 


Would it be possible that the cream is 
churning while the can is being filled if the 
cooler is not too efficient and the cream is 
allowed to drop too much or too often as 
it leaves the separator? I do not believe I 
would bother with stirring the cream any 
more than absolutely necessary. The can 
in ice water should give you satisfactory 
cooling. 


The following are some essential rules 
which were worked up some time ago for a 
milk distributor, who was also having trouble 
similar to yours. Perhaps they will give you 
some suggestions : 


1. The bowl as well as the cream should 

cold. Rinse the fowl in cold water or 
lace it in the refrigerator a half hour be- 
ire using. 

2. A turbine type whipper, in which the 

blades revolve at the bottom of the bowl, 
made especially for whipping cream, is rec- 
mmended. An ordinary egg beater is not 
good cream whipper. 
3. For best results, use a deep bowl with 
aight sides and whip only the amount of 
eam to be used. Successive whipping are 
ommended rather than the storage of 
rge amounts of whipped cream for future 
+. The cream should be whipped rapidly. 
om two to three minutes would be an 
erage length of time. 

5. Stop whipping at the right time, which 

when there is no fluid cream left in the 

‘ttom of the bowl. When whipped too 

ich, the cream will be lumpy and a large 

jount of milk will subsequently drain from 


. Cream containing from 30 to 35 per 
nt of milk fat is ideal and most ecenomi- 
| for whipping. 
If after checking the temperature at which 
e cream is whipped and the handling of 
e milk and cream so far as foaming and 
ssible churning are concerned, you still 
ive difficulty, send us a sample of: the cream 
ut be sure that it is well iced. We will be 
lad to examine it for you. 
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Dairy Outlook Appraised 
ee from min 
040 pounds of skimmilk, and 3,517,783 
pounds buttermilk in May, 1939. With an 
increase of 9 per cent over the same month 
last year and 17 per cent over the preceding 
month, dry skimmilk manufactures reached 
near-record proportions for May. On June 
1 stocks of dry skimmilk were 35,569,179 
pounds compared with 33,313,553 pounds on 
May 1. 
30 days’ supply, while on May 1 an equiva- 


June 1 stocks were equivalent of 


lent of 28 days’ supply was on hand. 


Manufacturers received 5.36 cents per 
pound for dry skimmilk, an advance of .28 
cents from April. In May last year the 
price was 4.45 cents per pound and the five- 
year (1935-39) May average was 5.91 cents. 
The average price of dry whole milk sold 
was 15.09 cents, and for dry buttermilk, the 
price for May was 5.06 cents. 


Inspection Service Too Strict? 


In a discussion of interstate trade barriers 
during a session of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, 
James W. Young, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, questioned 
as to whether health benefits of the high- 
powered rigid Washington milk inspection 
system were apparent. This leads to the 
problem as to whether milk inspection service 
which results in high prices for milk as a 
general proposition promotes a larger de- 
gree of public health than a more moderate 
inspection and lower milk prices. 


Director Young stated that “Washington- 
ians, with their super sanitary inspection 
system, pay from one-half to three-quarters 
of a million dollars more annually for their 
Is their health 
thereby protected? The vital statistics do 


milk than do Baltimoreans. 


not indicate it is. * * * It seems just pos- 
sible that Baltimore enjoys a more favorable 
death rate and tuberculosis just because dairy 
products are cheaper there.” 
New Deal Fails In Parity Goal 

All the various money-spending schemes 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and his 
A.A.A., together with the expected price 
boosting of several war emergencies and 
crises, have failed to give the farmers of 
the United States an income comparable to 
that which they received back in the ad- 
ministration of President Taft. The prices 
farmers received then for their products 
have been selected by the New Dealers as 
their parity level to which they have at- 
tempted to lift prices during the six or seven 
years during which they have had control 
of agricultural production and marketing of 
so-called staple crops. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports that the general level of 
prices received by farmers for products sold 
in local farm markets throughout the coun- 
try declined 3 points from May 15 to June 
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15 to the lowest level since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe last September. Mid- 
June prices of farm products averaged 95 
per cent of their August, 1909-July, 1914 
level. And terminal market prices of most 
of the more important commodities have 
changed relatively little since June 15. While 
farm prices on June 15 were 5 per cent be- 
low parity, prices paid by farmers for com- 
modities bought averaged 123 per cent of 
their 1910-14 level. A 5-point decline in 
feed prices was not sufficient to offset the 
unchanged to higher levels of prices for 
other commodities bought by farmers. 


Compared with a year earlier, the mid- 
June prices received by farmers for dairy 
products were 2 points down, and compared 
with a year earlier the mid-June price re- 
ceived by farmers for their dairy products 
were up 10 points. 


The ratio of prices received to prices paid 
by farmers declined to 77 in mid-June with 
80 a month earlier. Prices paid by farmers, 
at 128. 
Congressman Cannon of Missouri points out 
that 


from 11 


including interest and taxes, stood 


since September hogs have dropped 
to less than 5 cents on the farm, 
than a dime and 
wheat has dropped from $1.13 to 69 cents 


a bushel. 


cotton is selling for less 


Food-Drug Administration Shifted 
The Food 
ports that violations of an economic nature 


during May brought the seizure of 56,646 
low-fat 


and Drug Administration re- 


pounds of butter by government 
Beginning with July 1 under Presi 


The 


function- 


agents 


dent Roosevelt's reorganization order, 


Food and Drug Administration is 
\dministra- 


McNutt, 
Department of 


ing under the Federal Security 
tion, Paul \ 


from the 


headed by having 
been transferred 


\griculture. 
Tax Burden Mounting 


Business men throughout the nation may 


well take into account that on top of the 


already excessive have to 


taxes they will 
pay an excess profits tax, if they have any 
profits left after paying income, corporation 
and numerous other taxes.. President Roose- 
velt has urged Congress to pass a profits 
tax bill this session, and in all probability 
such a It is 
figured that under a law that may be enacted 
profits will yield from $300,- 
000,000 to $600,000,000 a year revenue, but 


Senator Connally of Texas is sponsoring a 


measure will be enacted soon. 


excess taxes 


proposal which, it is estimated, would yield 
$8,000,000,000. The 


Congress gives 


latter figure will be 
President 
$5,000,000,000 supple- 


appropriation he is just 


needed if Roose- 


velt the additional 
mental armament 
now requesting. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, the 
government spent $9,666,085,539, topping all 
records. The deficit for the 12 
months was $3,741,249,136. 


previous 
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Fred H. Brown of New Hampshire has 
resigned as Comptroller General and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has appointed him to fill an 
unexpired term on the United States Tariff 
Commission. 


The Wage and Hour Administration con- 
tinues to make trouble for processors of 
agricultural products, in spite of the efforts 
of Congress to exempt processors of dairy, 
fruit and vegetable products from the opera- 
tion of the law. Spokesmen for the fruit and 
vegetable industries have been in Washing- 
Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration for additional exemptions from 
the 42-hour maximum week under the wage- 
hour law. 


ton, requesting the 





(Continued from Page 147) 
Fighting the Trade Barrier Menace 


HUS far our consideration of this sur- 
plus disposal scheme in one major shed 
has laid chief stress upon its direct 


inequitable influence on prices at outside 
points. Naturally a further and in the larger 
sense more important basis for active oppo- 
sition lies in its close tie-in with the objec- 
tionable trade barrier features of the control 
program of which it forms an essential part 
and the strong incentive it induces toward 
the erection of retaliatory bars in adversely 


affected states. 

This 
denced by the action, advocated for the con- 
trol of New 
above referred to in the New England Dairy- 
man and now proposed by the De- 


Health as applying to all out- 


specific feature is strikingly evi- 


York shipments in the article 


soston 
partment of 
side shippers, involving the establishment of 
a stringent sanitary inspection 
for that leading New 


center. 


regulation 
system England con- 
suming 


\s to 


chain 


this latest link in the 


shackling the free 


tormidable 
flow of commerce 
between the states a prominent Boston milk 
products dealer writes in this vein under date 
of June 24th: 


Epttors, AMERICAN MILK RevieEw—Just a 
word from an old subscriber who feels that 
the Review would do well to strike hard, in 
every way possible, at the ever increasing 
erection of state trade barriers in the dairy 
industry. I believe the dairy industry as a 
whole is becoming aware of the increase in 
the number of state trade bars and the seri- 
ous consequences which will result if they 
are not curbed. The article in the March 
issue of the AMERICAN MILK Review by Dr. 
H. A. Ruene, “Trade Barriers in the Dairy 
Industry” is strong, precise and unmistak- 
ably clear. What we need is more of this 
information and then action. 


Now comes word from the Boston Health 
Department that they intend erecting trade 
barriers against the mid-west cream ship- 
pers. Last week letters were sent out by 
that Department to all cream shippers to the 
effect that their permits to ship cream into 
the Boston market will be revoked Sep- 
tember 1, 1940 unless they agree to an elab- 
orate and unnecessary quality program. 
rhese new regulations, if accepted by the 
mid-west cream shippers, will mean the ex- 


pansion of their laboratory facilities and the 
employment of additional laboratory tech- 
nicians which will involve quite an added ex- 
pense. All for what purpose? In the guise 
of a health measure which will mean an in- 
creased cost of cream to the consumer. 

The strange part of the whole affair is 
that approximately 50 per cent of the total 
cream requirements for metropolitan Bos- 
ton come from the mid-west. The state of 
Massachusetts ships from 8 to 9 cans week- 
ly (not daily) into the Boston market. it 
is a fact that the quality of the cream from 
the west is better and more uniform than the 
locally produced cream. Boston has as fine 
a quality cream as any market on the At- 
lantic seaboard, yet with all this, this par- 
ticular Health Department set themselves 
up as quality experts and intend to force 
new and unnecessary regulations on the in- 
dustry. No recognition whatever is given to 
the high and efficient health inspection sys 
tems already in effect in every mid-west 
state. 

A cream shipper holding a permit from 
the City of Detroit or Chicago means noth- 
ing to the Health Department of the City 
of Boston even though these cities have an 
equally, if not more, efficient system of in- 
spection as Boston. This applies to many 
other cities. 

This all boils down to the fact that fed- 
éral, state and municipal governments feel 
it is their duty to keep on formulating new 
laws and regulations with which to hinder, 
interfere and meddle in private industry. 

The entire dairy industry should strive 
to adopt a uniform standard which could be 
promulgated by a national committee or, say, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, which 
would be acceptable by each state and the 
cities within each state. The adoption of 
such reciprocal standards for cream ship- 
ments by all the dairy states would tend to: 

(1) Eliminate the 
inspection ; 


expense of duplicate 

(2) Prevent the increased cost of cream 
to consumers by eliminating the unnecessary 
expense involved in maintaining many dif- 
ferent inspection services; and 

(3) Would prevent trade barriers which 
raise prices to consumers without adding any 
necessary protection to the public health. 


The Review long has prominently featured 
backed drive 
toward the striking from our economic lil 
of those harmful 


and strongly the broadening 


barriers to commerce of 
which the Balkanization of our larger milk 
sheds is an outstanding example. 


And there are marked and encouragiu 

evidences that the dairy industry as a whol 

has lately become increasingly aware of th 
: 54) 


seriousness of the entire problem. Meetin 


in Washington June 24th, representatives « 


leading dairy groups and certain government 
officials adopted an eight-point program fo 
the breaking down of unnecessary interstat 
trade bars. It is that the initia 
plan envisages cooperation with the Nation 
Defense Advisory Commission in an effor 
to correct abuses in inspection and licensin 
laws and regulations in states and munici 
palities which hamper a free trade in mil 
and its products. 


believed 


Here is a concrete move which holds grea 
promise of effective results and of which th: 
active furtherance should receive prompt an 
wholehearted support from every forward 
looking dairyman and dealer. 
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New York May Price 


(Continued from Page 152) 

he market administrator added to the 
825,268.79 a total of $262,586.05 which 
resents all of the reserve set aside last 
mth, plus payments made by handlers 
uugh audit adjustments. Out of this total 
$10,087,854.84, the market administrator 
| as a reserve required by the orders 
53,184.39 to provide against the contin- 
icy of errors in reports and payments or 
lelinquencies in payments of handlers. 


June Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


\dministrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
inced the following minimum prices for 
5 per cent milk in the basic zone, handled 
the New York City federal-state market- 
g area, for the month of June: 

s 1 $2.45 per 100 Ibs. 


s 2-A 1.65% °* 


*Subject to possible plus skimmilk adjustment 
puted later 


May Minimum Milk Prices 
The market administrator has announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
n effect for the month of May in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 
MAY 

Price per point 
per butterfat 
ewt. differential 

$2.45 .04 

65 047 

.391 04 

.341 -038 


291 -037 
-101 .031 
.066 .03 
-991 -028 
1.032 .025 


1 
1 
1 
1.336 .038 
1 
1 
1 


Sheffield May Milk Price 


Sheffeld Farms Co., Inc., has announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk de- 
livered during Mayeof $1.57 per 100 Ibs. 
after deduction of lc for association and 
bargaining agency dues. This compared 
with an April net figure $1.81 and a May, 
1939, rate of $1.10. The price applies to the 
201-210 mile zone. 


League May Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation average net paid pool return to 
producers for May was $1.58 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable April figure 
was $1.80 and a May, 1939 price of $0.98. 
This includes an average city and location 
plus differential of 5c. Grade A premiums 
where earned are in addition. 


April-May Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans ———* 
Milk Cream Cond 
May, 1940 3, 205.447 150,155 65,825 
May, 1939 3,316,752 176,017 56,042 
April, 1940 3,024,820 122,189 7,23 
April ,1939 3,042,062 151,296 35,243 
Since Jan. 1, 19406 15,316,016 623,910 183,604 
Since Jan. 1, 1939....15,407,284 679,831 73,821 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans — 
Milk Cream Cond. 
1940 740,113 32,174 12,352 
1939 708,569 ,203 15,189 
, 1940 694,959 .779 11,271 
, 1939 650,601 24,133 9,688 
Jan. 1, 1940 3,475,605 9,197 47,944 
ve Jan. 1, 1939 3,197,028 ,836 53,189 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

- 40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 
1940 524,805 55,853 8,583 
1939 513,841 ,038 8,349 
il, 1940 490,023 834 6,900 
il, 1939 476,203 ,749 6,906 
Jan. 1, 1940 2,478,352 ,856 29,973 
ce Jan. 1, 1939 2,373,528 211,562 27,453 


ee ee re 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE ORGAN 


In the May-June issue of The C P. Bulle- 
tin in rotogravure, published by the Cream- 
ery Package Co., Chicago, Ill., there are a 
number of unusual and interesting photos 
shown in addition to attractive advertise- 
ments of C P equipment and supplies. One 
series of four photographs shows the arti- 
ficial propogation of Muskellunge—from the 
removal of spawn from the “mother” fish 
to the liberation of the “fry” in natural 
waters. 

Other illustrations portray feminine pul- 
chritude, “shots” at the World’s Fairs, 
scenic beauty, and other pictures of especial 
human interest. The ads feature Pliofilm 


hood seals, Babcock testers, C P ice cream 
freezers, no-roll churns, and other equip- 
ment of Creamery Package manufacture. 


© @ -— - 


SOUR CREAM BULLETIN 


A new bulletin on the production and mer- 
chandising of sour cream has been prepared 
by the research department of the Mono 
Service Co. Newark, N. J. Its eighteen 
interesting pages are divided into such chap- 
ters as 1—Merchandising and advertising 
—-How to make your customers like 
your product ; 3—How to make sour cream; 
4—Where to obtain cultures; 5—Notes on 
the manufacturing process ; 
body of 


data; 2 


6—Notes on the 
sour cream; 7—Recipes and where 
to obtain them. 

Under the various headings there is de- 
tailed information obtained from sources of 
practical experience and reliable authorities. 
For those milk dealers interested in process- 
ing and merchandising sour cream, this 
Mono Service bulletin may be of much value. 

_—<> + 


MILK LICENSES GAIN 


Albany, N. Y.—The 
Control issued 264 more 


Division of Milk 

licenses to milk 
April and May than in the 
corresponding period one year ago, accord- 
ing to Commissioner Holton V. Noyes of 
the Department of Agriculture and Markets. 

Licenses were granted to 4,349 dealers in 
the first two months of the current license 
year as compared to 4,085 in the first two 
months of the 1939-40 period. The number 
of licenses already granted is only 307 short 
of the total of 4,656 issued in the twelve 
months which ended March 31. 

Officials of the Division of Milk Control 
said 4,848 applications for licenses have been 
received this year. The applicants submitted 
$190,887 in fees. Licenses thus far granted 
have netted the state $171,220, as compared 
with $179,501 for all of the preceding license 
year. 


dealers during 


——— oo 

Pa—A large crowd turned out 
for the recent opening of the new dairy 
building of George Portzline, on Duke St. 
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White Horse 

HE TYPE of retail milk delivery truck 
depicted—the “White Horse,” 
manufactured by the White Motor Co. 

is, it is said, becoming increasingly pop- 
ular with milk distributors. 


here 


According to 
from the manufacturer 
fleet purchases have lately been made by 
Hawthorne Mellody Farms Dairy in Chi- 
cago; Creamery, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Arden Farms, Los Angeles; Carnation Milk 
Co., Seattle; and 
Newport, R. I. 


a recent statement 


3eatrice 


Newport Creameries, 


The White Horse chassis, weighing only 
about 1,200 pounds complete with tires, can 
be removed from the body by two men in 
about 20 minutes and can be completely in- 
stalled in about a half hour. 





The body is designed specifically to in- 
floor of 
the driver's compartment enables the driver- 


crease delivery efficiency. The low 
salesman to get in and out quickly and handle 
the load fast and easily. Simple, easily op- 
erated driving controls are reported to pro- 
vide maximum safety and dependability in 
operation. 


Thermo-Hold 


S A MEANS to economize in the use of 
ice for summer milk delivery, to pre- 
vent dirty filled bottles, and to pre- 
serve quality, the Thermo-Vac Corporation, 
148 State St., 
a new insulated 
“Thermo- Hold,” 


ably constructed of waterproof weldwood, 


3oston, Mass., has developed 
Trade-named 
these containers are dur- 


container. 


heavy gauge copper bearing rust resisting 


166 


ments, Bulletins 


steel, heavy steel corner guards, and design- 
ed for high insulation performance. 


The manufacturers claim for these con- 
fainers that low temperatures are effectively 
maintained during the hottest weather, they 
are impervious to moisture, stack conveni- 
ently, and have long life. 





Thermo-Hold Containers for 
milk delivery are available to hold twenty 
half-pints or pints, half-pints, and 
Weights of these containers 
vary from twenty to twenty-three pounds 
depending 


Sizes of 


forty 
twelve quarts. 


cabinets and 
route containers for butter, cottage cheese, 


upon size. Porch 
and other dairy perishables are also manu- 
factured by this firm. 


Descriptive literature will be mailed free 
to milk and dairy products handlers who 
write to Thermo-Vac Corporation. 


Swing Joints 


HE NEW Chiksan High Temperature 
“T Sein Joint is designed for operation 

at working pressures to 500 pounds, at 
temperatures up to 700 deg. F. Care has 
been taken to provide for unobstructed flow 
through all bends. Increased diameters are 
provided at the elbows to assure maximum 
flow with minimum pressure drop. 

The packing set 
is a specially de- 
signed combination 
of asbestos and 
brass rings and is 
held in place by the 
tension of a special 
spring 
retains its 
resiliency under 
temperatures, 
temperatures. The 
packing is not affected by chemicals which 


alloy wire 





which 


Chicksan Swing Joint 


high 


also efficient at lower 


From the Field of Equipment, Supplies 
and Services Come the Latest Announce- 


and Catalogs For the 


Dairy Plant Operators 


are injurious to rubber or synthetic com- 
pounds. 


The new Chicksan High Temperature 
Swing Joint is made in 6 different styles 
for full 360 degree rotation in one, two and 
three panes. These styles are recommended 
for applications handling steam or chemicals 
where temperatures do not exceed 700 deg. 
F. or a working pressure of 500 pounds. 

Chiksan High Temperature Swing Joints 
are manufactured and distributed by the 
Chicksan Tool Co., Brea, Cal. 


Stainless Utensils - 


EW PRICE LISTS On dairy utensils are 
N being distributed by Stainless Metals, 

Inc., 3100 12th St., Long Island City, 
N. Y. This firm, as the name implies, spe- 
cializes in manufacturing stainless metal 
dairy utensils. Included among their prod- 
ucts are such stainless items as acid bottle 
holders, acid cans, batch can covers, dippers, 
funnels, measures, two to eight quart milk 
cans, pails and scoops. 


Homogenizer 

NEW SMALL SIZE, 60 quarts per hour 

A cavaciv homogenizer is announced 
by the C. W. Logeman Co., 148-10 

89th Ave., Jamaica N. Y. This machine 
may be adjusted to operate on pressures from 





This 
unit is recommended for use by small pas- 
teurizing firms, ice cream plants and dairy 

_ stores. It may be dismantled and assembled 
easily and quickly. Shipping weight is 117 
pounds and occupies floor space of slightly 
more than one square foot. Full particulars 
with book of instruction and formulae may 
be obtained from the Logeman Co. 


500 to 2,500 pounds per square inch. 
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Milk Quality Stressed 


(Continued from Page 149) 

m of the Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn. 
iny young men and women need to sub- 
ite milk for tea and coffee because milk 
in excellent prophylactic against nutri- 
al deficiency states,” said Dr. Mandel- 
m. “It is our duty to educate the public 
the necessity for its inclusion in the daily 

especially where reduction in weight 
indertaken.” 


peaking at the dinner meeting of the 
conference Dr. Samuel Adams Cohen, of 
the New York County Medical Commission, 
predicted the prevention of the ubiquitous 
common cold and many other infections and 
diseases by the certified milk of tomorrow 
in which will be secreted specific immune 
bodies. 


Dr. J. H. Shrader, editor of the Journal 
of Milk Technology, Wollaston, Mass., a 
speaker at the June 11 session, urged a 
central milk research laboratory, owned, di- 
rected and controlled by the dairy industry. 


Many Other Addresses 


Dr. Carl Larson, president of the Whiting 
Milk Co., Boston, revealed that while the 
quality of certified milk has been improved, 
which entails increased costs of feed, labor 
and service, the prices of certified milk have 
constantly gone down, in Boston. 


Dr. Joseph Paulonis of Brooklyn outlined 
a way for parents of young children to get 
more sleep in the early morning hours—by 
moving the first feeding of babies back from 


6 


A.M. to 8 A.M. He urged that doctors 
become psychiatrically-minded in the treat- 
ment of infants. “It is correct,” he said, “to 
feed unlimited quantities of milk to infants. 
It is impossible to overload an infant with 
a well-balanced formula.” 


Dr. Edward W. Zukauckas, of the New 
York Department of Health, discussed feed- 
ing the older child. He declared that factors 
responsible for a faulty diet in the older 
children may be family background, living 
conditions, birth and development, eating 
habits other habits. “A balanced diet 
for school children,” declared, “should 
include: a quart of certified milk a day; 
meat or poultry or eggs or fish or cheese 
each day; fruit; bread and cereals; sweets 
and fats.” 


or 
he 


Other men to address the conference 
were: Dr. Henry Reisman, Mary Immacu- 
late Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y.; Earl W. 
Beebe, H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass. ; 
Roger D. Reid, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.; and Dr. Walter P. Ander- 
ton, President, New York County Medical 
Society. 
late Dr. Arthur G. 
Hall of The Borden Co., who was killed 
in the wreck of the New York Central’s 
Lake Shore Limited on April 19, 1940, was 
presented during the evening session of the 
meeting. 


The final was turned over to a 
visit to the Borden Exhibit, “Dairy World 
of Tomorrow,” 


A memorial to the 


session 


at the World’s Fair. 
a ee 
Hinton, Okla—The Hinton Community 
Creamery pasteurizer is now in operation. 


BRITISH BUYING INTEREST 


For Offers of Domestic Case 
Evaporated and Dry Skimmilk 


The British Purchasing Commission whose 
headquarters are at 15 Broad St. here has 
issued a call for tenders of up to 1,500,000 
cases of evaporated milk. Immediate deliv- 
eries are preferred, but offers for delivery 
in weekly periods up to July 27th will be 
considered. Tenders must state number of 
cars and the price in United States dollars 
per case f.o.b. cars or piers at New York 
City. Goods must be of U. S. standard 
quality with a minimum of 7.8 per cent milk 
fat and a minimum of 25.5 per cent total 
milk solids. 


Call 


The Commission has also issued a call for 
offerings of 1,000,000 Ibs. of spray or hot 
roller process human consumption dry skim- 
milk, complying with American Dry Milk 
Institute standards and packed in barrels, 
for delivery during weekly periods from the 
present up to August 3rd. Tenders are to 
be in United States cents per pound f.o.b. 
New York City piers. 

Payment in both cases is to be in United 
States dollars and offers are to be subject 
to U. S. Department of Agriculture 
inspection. 


eo 


CREAMERY INCORPORATED 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Great Lakes Cream- 
ery, Inc., was recently incorporated here. 
Directors are: Harry N. Windsor, 80 Hen- 
nepin Parkway; Walter G. Krantz, 55 Bel- 
vedere Road; William Heinzenberger, 80 
Hennepin Parkway. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market 


For JUNE, 1940 
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in figuring 
June 

Price 

per 

cwt. 

$2.45 

1.65 


. for 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


962 
1.051 


(No skimmilk adjustment to be included) 


(Statistics of U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


Fresh Frozen 
Cream Cream 


150,155 4,466 


Milk 
3,205,447 


NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 


milk in 201-210 mile zone in effect 
in New York City Area under the Federal-State Market- 
ing Agreement used by all handlers returns 


Per point 
butterfat 
differential 


.04 
047 


Kail & Truck Receipts at N. Y. City & Metropolitan Area) 


Fresh | 
Cond*Milk) 


55,826 





luly, 1940 
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Wants and For Sale 

















RATES: ‘Position Wanted.’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, t5e 
extra. All payments strictly ine advance. 














POSITION WANTED—As plant super- 
intendent by man with wide experience in 
milk and its products. In charge of plants 
and production for the past 25 years. Em- 
ploy later methods in production of bottled 
milk, sweet cream, soft cheese, condensed 
and powdered milk. Also refrigeration, sani- 
tary plant and farm supervision. Best refer- 
ences. Address Box 96, care this publica 
tion. 7-M-B 


POSITION 
man available immediately for dairy work 
as pasteurizer, separator, filler man or ster- 
ilizer. Familiar with all types modern dairy 


WANTED 


Experienced 


equipment. In A-1 physical condition ac- 
cording to New Jersey Board of Health 
Regulations. Address replies to Box 98, 


care this public ation. 


POSITION W ANTED Man with 18 
years’ experience in milk and its products. 
Capable of making sour cream from cream 
or sweet butter; most types soft cheese, also 
\merican cheese; expert in making starter. 
Can come on re asonably short notice. Refer- 
ence. Box 95, care this publication. 7-M-B 


WANTED TO BUY — C. P. Rotary 
Bottle Washer; also 10 h.p. Steam 


Boiler. 
Write Box 356, Wyckoff, N. J. 7-M 


F “OR S. S. AL E ~200 Round Muenster ‘molds; 
125 Daisy Hoops: 3 Double Cheese Presses ; 
1 single Cheese Press; rakes, forks, curd 
mills, knives, bandages and Scale Boards. 
One Cherry-Burrell Flash Pasteurizer Model 


7-M 





No. 8, brand new, especially adaptable for 
Sutter Pasteurization. Box 79, care this 
publication. 6-M-2;B 


FOR SALE—Jensen stainless steel cooler, 
20 corrugations, capacity 4,500 lbs. milk per 
hour. York Model 426 Freon Refrigerating 
Compréssor, 144 horsepower. Address Box 
94, care this publication. 7-M 





Caremont, N. H. 
possibility that a group of local farmers may 


Indications point to the 


form a cooperative pasteurizing plant that 
will bring the town’s dairy farmers one step 
nearer uniform pasteurizing practice. 


Coming Events 


duly 15-17—NATIONAL PAIRY COUNCIL AN- 
NUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicage Ill. Headquarters, 111 
N., Canal St., Chicag.. 


Sept. 15-21—EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION, 
Springfield, Mass. Manager, J. H. Isfield, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 6—DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Secretary, E. S. Estel, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Sept. 22-24—NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER 


AND EGG ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Executive Secre- 
tary, Harrison F. Jones, 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 12-19—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, 
burg, Pa. Secretary, Lloyd Burlingham, 
Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 17-19—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK SANITARIANS, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y¥ 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Roberts Everett, 
232 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Oct, 21-23—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33rd Annual Convention, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. 
Executive Secretary, R. E. Little, 309 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct, 22-23—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION Annual Convention and Butter 
Contest, Bemidji, Minn. Secretary, C. M. Pesek, 
Crookston, Minn. 


Wanted— 


To Pasteurize and Bottle 
1,000 to 1,500 Cases of Milk 
per Night at 


18c. PER CAN 
Plug Cap and Ice Furnished. 


Also Able to Process 20 
Additional Cans of Bottled 
Cream. 

Location: Upper N. Y. City 

* 


If interested in such a proposition 
address: 


BOX 89, care this publication. 


Harris- 
308 W. 

















Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

ICE CERAM | Pag ee gg ee Annual <= 

ti dor Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
} nae R. C. Hibben, barr Building, W::sb- 
ington, D. C. 

Oct. 30-31—SOUTH DAKOTA DAIRY ASSOC IA- 
TION Annual Convention in Huron, 8. D. ec 
retary, T. M. Olson, State Dairy Assn., Briok- 
ings, S. D. 

November (3rd week)—MONTANA DAIRY INDUS. 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Show, Montana State College, Bozeman. J. A, 
Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, State Coll: ce, 
Bozeman. 

Nov. 13-14—NBW YORK STATE MILK Dis- 
TRIBUTORS, Hotel Van Curler, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Secretary, J. Russell Fox, 74 Chapel \t., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Nov. 18-19—WEST VIRGINIA DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS AND ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Huntington. Secretary, J. d. 
Slavins, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Dec. 12-13—1ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS AS*0- 
CIATION, Annual Convention in Chicago. Execu- 
tive Secretary, M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


Jan. 16-17—NORTH CAROLINA DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS ASSOCIATION, Pinehurst, N. C. See- 
retary, W. L. Clevenger, N. C. State Collece, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Jan, 21-23—ALABAMA DAIRY PRODUCTS As- 
SOCIATION Ninth Annual Convention, Mobile. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Albert Clopton, Decatur Ice 
Cream Co., Decatur, Ala. 





Feb. 24-Mar. 1—WASHINGTON INSTITUTE OF 
DAIRYING, Pullman, Wash. Secretary, Dr. 
H. A. Bendixen, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

Mar. 10-14—MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASS0- 
CIATION Annual Convention and Exposition, 


location to be selected. Secretary and conven- 
tion manager, L. N. Francke, 1110 Olds Tower 
Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 





— + 
HERD IMPROVEMENT PAYS 


Mich. 


Counties 


Big Rapids, Dairymen in Mecosta 


Osceola who belong to the 
Dairy Herd 
that the 


the value 


and 
Improvement Association feel 
cost attached is small, compared to 
received. Testing not only makes 
possible the weeding out of unprofitable cows, 
but also gives a basis for better feeding of 


good producers. 


As proof of this statement the butterfat 
records of 285 cows on test which averaged 
379.8 Ibs. 
state average of all cows of about 185 Ibs. 
of fat. 
the picture such as better breeding, 
providing good pasture, etc., the fact re- 
mains that most of the herds on test produced 
over 300 Ibs. 
400 Ibs. 


per cow, were compared with the 


Although other factors also enter 


feeding, 


of fat per cow, 7 more than 
and 1 more than 500 Ibs. 











Write 


NEW HOLLAND 





CREAM WANTED 


For the Manufacture of our 


REGENT sravo Butter 


We Pay Highest Prices 


PROMPT PAYMENTS GUARANTEED 


MEYER ZAUSNER 


LANCASTER CO., PA. 


Market 
CREAM, 


Upon 

















Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. > 
Quotations and 
DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


p ’ 
roducers 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
Subscription Price 
This Issue Weekly 
URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 CHAMBERS STREET 
Receipt of Check You 


Comments on FLUID 


Price - Current 


Year 
Per 


"2.5 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Will Be placed immediately on 
Mailing List 
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